Tricontinental Film Center and the Center for Cuban Studies present 
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“the memory of Alicia Alonso lingers as 
ola iaatoXe[—Neo)m yy slol mem ore!) (-Tlaremialelelenel—s 
I Meloyzdiiaye cova aatteroray a fiery actress, 

a noble classicist.” 
Jack Anderson, 


Dance Magazine, New York. 
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_ Featuring: Alicia Alonso, Azari Plisetski, Jose Pares. Choreography of Carmen—Alberto Alonso. National Symphony Orchestra of Cuba 
—Directed by Manuel Duchesne Cuzan. Produced by Instituto Cubano del Arte e Industria Cinematograficos. 
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In this new feature-length film, Alicia discusses her history in ballet, 

we glimpse her early life and see her dancing “Giselle,” “The Black Swan, 
tala Cicelave ll Yet fo(-4@)Uleler-WmelatoM ifare]|\VAK olin at=ra le 

We experience her triumph over blindness, 
tat —Melae lel laakia\-warerti-ye-1\i-vohicelanaae 
audiences worldwide and, above 
o]| ial meoyalialeliavemelgiciuavaelare 
exhilarating verve. ALICIA 
Keen ileakemyscel—acelareliare 
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to all those interested 
Taneselae— 


A TRICONTINENTAL FILM CENTER RELEASE 
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eres al — aw oles1)10)\Vaual—-Melc-voin-<ja eel l(-tiaven pmial= world.” 
—Lea Kinsley, Ballet Today, London. 
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“,. unique, in the highest sense of the word; she has created an 
cen ianere|| (am —A. Daschicheva, Soviet Culture, Moscow. 


“ - Alonso remains a striking dancer with beautiful legs, an intense 


face and a rare ability to make each. movement seem significantly 
different in nature, so that she does not simply gesture, she entices, 


she caresses the air or suddenly pierces it with arms like swords.” 
—Jack Anderson, Dance Magazine, New York. 









ALICIA: 75 minutes, color, cinemascope. Available in 146mm and 35mm. Spanish with English subtitles. 


Available as an accompanying short: PLASMASIS, color, 44mm and 35mm. A 14 minute modern ballet film. 





FOR A COMPLETE CATALOG OF FILMS, WRITE 
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333 Sixth Avenue P.O. Box ON 
New York, NY 10014 Berkeley, CA 
Phone (212) 989-3330 Phone (212) 548-3204 
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‘sesses the audience’s discomfort not as revulsion but as 
a sign that they are experiencing the unfamilar emo- 
tions of pity and terror. “They can see the knifings 
coming,” says Rabe, “and they have to sit helplessly 
and watch it. That is to me exactly what the tragic 
emotion is. The value -of that emotion is that it can 
cause the audience to look back and question the pat- 
tern of lies, deception and people's misuse of one anoth- 
er that led to this irrational event.” 

Rabe paused and then concluded, “You know what I 
really think bothers people about ‘Streamers’? It is that 
they're feeling real emotions instead of codified ones 
they’re used to feeling when they go to the theater.” @ 


Hewes writes about theater for Saturday Review and 
other publications. 
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,-ABULOUS FLING! 

, A deluxe room and fun spree in exciting San Diego 
E $ 7 goo per person, per day, plus tax 

] dbl. occupancy 


i Free Major Studio Movies 


§ Luxurious Air Conditioned Room — Col 

q Tv — Free Coffee & Local Calls e Pool a 

i Jacuzzi PLUS ... Savings on Tickets to 

p Sea World ¢ Discount Tickets to Zoo e 
Spectacular Space Theatre e Harbor 
Excursion e Sightseeing e Sportfishing e } 

g Golf Green Fees « and Escorted Tijuana © 

i Tours. Discount Dinners at Mario’s and z 
Two-For-One Dinners at Romaine’s. And More! 










Children under 12 free in same room with Parents 


IFABULOUS INNS or america 


B 2485 Hotel Circle Place e Call Collect (714) 291-7700 
Expires June 15, 1978 
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LOW PRICE PREVIEWS TODAY 
AT 2:30 & 7 P.M. 


[RESERVATIONS: 477-2424| 


BOX OFFICE OPEN TODAY AT 10 A.M. 


NOW IN LOS ANGELES 
ONE OF THE MOST COMPELLING, PROVOCATIVE 
AND DEEPLY EMOTIONAL EXPERIENCES 
YOU WILL EVER HAVE IN THE THEATRE. 
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Next weekend. 


Rae || ~©6 gn San Francisco. 


RICHARD CHARLES E 


THOMAS DURNING DAVISON MEEKER | 


DECEMBER 17-18 
: “Wintermas—A Festival of Light:’ 
y 
DAVID RABE 
t Also Starring 
HERB JEFFERSON, JR. : RICHARD LAWSON 


ALBERT WILLIAM ANTHONY BILL 
HALL KUX PALMER ADLER 


“The Spirit of Christmas Past:’ Cow Palace. 


“The Christmas Star?’ Planetarium. 


The holiday season at the St. Francis. 
San Francisco's great hotel on Union Square. 


St. Francis 
San Franeciseo 


WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS ey 


Partners In travel with United Airlines 


Directed by 
MILTON KATSELAS 
[WESTWOOD PRODUCTION) 
LIMITED ENGAGEMENT DEC, 14 THRU FEB. 12 


WESTWOOD PLAYHOUSE 


For Phone Reservations and Information Call: (213) 477-2424 
10886 Le Conte Avenue in the CONTEMPO WESTWOOD CENTER 
Easy Parking available newt door to theatre—$1.00 
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Sitmar’s Feb. 22 Nostalgia Cruise to Acapulco. 
You’ll cruise down memory lane aboard the magnificent Liberian 
registered T.S.S. Fairsea on your way to sunny Acapulco, 
Mazatlan, Cabo San Lucas, and Puerto Vallarta. Between ports 
you'll swing to the sounds of Lee Castle and the Jimmy Dorsey 
Orchestra, listen to nostalgic old-time radio shows, watch your 
favorite 40’s movies, and much, much more. 
Prices start at $810 | . eagy 

- The mood and the music are right out of the 1940's. And so is 
the price. This 10-day nostalgia cruise starts at only $810 
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sail aboard the Fairsea on Feb. 22. 





Lee Castle and his fabulous Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra 


a sentimental journey. Take Sitmar’s 10-day February 22nd 
Nostalgia Cruise to Acapulco, or try our ofnier 10 or II day ~ 
cruises departing February 11th, April 8th, or April 19th. 


Sitmar’ Cruises 
Caribbean & South America * Panama Canal * Mexico ¢ Canada & Alaska 
Your travel agent knows. Just ask. 
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4 good reasons to spend next weekend at the St. Francis, 


Presented by Dance Spectrum. Palace of Fine Arts. 
The Great Dickens Fair & Pickwick Comic Annual, 


California Academy of Sciences, Golden Gate Park. - 
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ns® as Giselle in San Diego last month—a 
tion predicated on detail and heroism . . 
Times photos by Susan Ragan 


@ “Alicia,” which opens a limited engagement at the. 
Westland Twin Theater Wednesday, is a strange film 
—part propaganda, part documentary, part biography, 


part ballet. The photography is uneven, the editing 
crude, the coherence dubious, the technical control un- 
reliable. 
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ee: ~ase you happen to have been hibernz 
is one of the bonafide wonders of the civilized world. 
She was born Alicia Ernestina de la Caridad dei 
Cobre Martinez Hoyo—really—in Cuba, probably in 
1921 (reference books do not agree about her age, and 
the lady prefers not to discuss that prosaic subject). As 
a child she studied ballet in a Havana that wasn't exact- 
ly ballet-crazed. In the 1940s she became a beloved star 
in the Ballet Theater firmament. In 1959, sympathizing 
with the Castro revolution, she returned permanently 
to her homeland, developing a most distinguished Na- 
tional Ballet in Cuba and, by instant implication, be- 
coming political persona non grata in the United States. 

Two years ago, with the gradual thawing of several 
cold wars, Alonso began to appear in America again. 
She danced some special performances with her old 
alma mater in New York and on tour, including an un- 
forgettable gala at the Music Center which reintro- 
duced her ethereal White Swan. She showed the U.S. 
version of the Spoleto Festival in Charleston what she 
could do with a languid new pas de deux predicated on 
Scriabin. Last month she brought her fabled other- 
worldly Giselle to, of all places, San Diego, - 

In each of these appearances, Alonso proved herself 
more than a dancing phenomenon. She had triumphed 
over the passage of time, demonstrating models of 
style, resource and poignance to dancers half her age. 
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She even had triumphed over failing eyesight—for a. . 
time cataracts had left her virtually blind; now, after a — 
series of operations, her vision was only severely im- 
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It would be easy, under the circumstances, to ap- 


‘proach Alonso with gallantry and reverence. It would 
be natural to want to overlook weaknesses and to make 
excuses. But Alonso betrays no obvious weaknesses and 
requires no excuses. She always was a magnificent ar- 
tist and, if anything, adversity and maturity have 
heightened that magnificence. 


The San Diego Giselle did not resemble any other 
Giselles we know and love. This was no vulnerable and 
pathetic child like Carla Fracci, no semineurotic being 
from another world like Natalia Makarova, no delicate 
and potentially elegant waif like Margot Fonteyn, no 
exuberant peasant girl like Ekaterina Maximova. 

Alonso played Giselle in Act One, as a figure already 
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Alonso on Film: 
An Enduring 


Phenomenon 


BY MARTIN BERNHEIMER. 


marked by tragedy. She was frightened, sick, capable of 
vast passion and heroic in the face: of inevitable doom. 
She built her characterization on detail, not all of it 
subtle. Alsonso is a survivor of a school that placed 
great stress on mime motivation, and she applies the 
histrionic principles of that school to the problem at 
hand with broad, generous, authoritative strokes. 

In Act Two, however, she was totally transfigured: a 
pale, fragile ghost of the woman we had seen before, 
and a being immersed in aching sadness. Her encounter 
with the grieving Albrecht—danced with strength and 
maximum attentiveness by Alonso’s young Cuban prot- 
ege Jorge Esquivel—was much more than a meeting of 
fine dancers. It represented a reunion of spirits. 

_ Esquivel did not seem to lift Alonso. He merely 
touched her as she glided past him and, in so doing, in- 
slantly made her weightless. Gravity becomes mean- 
ingless in moments like this, as do such dull, irrelevant 
matters as age and time. 

‘s) 


_ It may not be possible to explain the Alonso phen- 
omenon. But the adulatory Cuban film, most of which is 
at least a decade old, tries valiantly. If one can endure 
the superficiality and the banality of the Spanish narra- 
tive, which includes an ongoing interview with the bal- 
lerina, one can find snatches of invaluable illumination. 

“Tf you hadn’t been a ballerina,” asks the subtitled 
voice on the sound track, “what would you have been?” 

Alonso pauses, bites her lip, almost permits herself 

<a ballerina.” a 

The dauntless interrogation continues for a while in 
the same vein, 

“What is the most difficult thing about dancing?” , 

“Dancing well.” | 

‘ Alonso dances well indeed in “Alicia.” We see her in 
snippets from Act I of “Giselle,” in a shadowy and stagy 
Black Swan pas de deux, in a glimpse of “Don Quixote,” 
in a semblance of Dolin’s “Pas de Quatre,” and, switch- 
ing from black and white to washed-out color, in most 
of Alberto Alonso’s tawdry but undeniably effective 
“Carmen.” 

It may be worth noting, incidentally, that her prima- 
ry partner here—manly, sympathetic, virtuosic and 
eminently Russian—is Azari Plisetski, the brother of 
Maya Plisetskaya (who has danced her own, vastly dif- 
ferent version of the Bizet-Shchedrin gypsy with the 
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lt would be easy to approach her with 
gallantry and reverence, to overlook 

weaknesses and make excuses. But Ali- 
cia Alonso requires no excuses. . . 

we iv. - ye fsUilis nd i 
Bolshoi in, among other locales, Los Angeles). Bsquiv- 
el, who succeeded Plisetski as Alonso's permanent 
partner, did not become a\Cuban Ballet principal until 
1972. He is not seen in the film. 

Alonso glitters with icy splendor as Odile, and allows 
us almost to take her imposing line and gradiose exten- 
sion for granted. She tosses off the fouette marathon 
with ease (even though the cadential sequence finds 
her slightly off balance) and somehow suggests a poig- 
nant aura of extra-balletic defiance as she attempts this 
infamous. bravura hurdle for posterity. In case anyone 
misses the point, the episode is encored incongruously 
at the end of the film, right after “Carmen” and just be- 
fore the credits, : 

In the affectionately historical “Pas de Quatre,” 
Alonso obviously wants to show off her Cuban sister- 
ballerinas and, indeed, all three are lovely, remarkably 


stylish and reasonably authoritative. By trying to un- 
derplay her own Grisi (or is it Taglioni?) in favor of her 
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Alonso’s Giselle stressed mime motivatation—histrionic 
principles of an old school applied with authority. 


neophyte “rival” colleagues, however, Alonso only 
stresses the difference between the real thing and the 
well-intentioned imitation. oe ae 

In general, the film tells us as much about Alonso the 
educator as it does about Alonso the dancer. When she 
voices her concern about characterization, she offers an 
object lesson for a whole generation of ballerinas who 
think success means learning the right steps. 


Ine Chor MAU explains Alor 
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forgetting the technique completely and then obtaining 
from each step.something that would enrich the char- 
acter. That is as if each step were a phrase . . . some- 
thing that speaks about Carmen. , . In the pose I have 
to say: ‘I am Carmen and I care very little about the 
world around me.’ ae. 

Alonso does not believe in the starry existence of the 
modern jet-propelled ballerina who dances in Vienna 
one night, London the next and New York the third. 

What,” the narrator asks,” is the relationship be- 
tween a ballerina and her company?” 

Alonso responds with one of her most succinct utter- 
ances: In my particular case, I ean almost say it is the 
relationship between skin and body.” 

What, then, about the role of the dancer vis-a-vis 
her audience?” 

ealhe relationship between the ballerina and the pub- 
lic is, as I see it, like the responsibility a professor has 
towards his students. It doesn’t matter at what stage 
they are, a professor always has a great responsibility 
to know his students—to give them honestly his best 
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In recent American interviews, Alonso has dodged 
questions regarding the Castro regime. She has ex- 
pressed gratitude for Castro's support of her art and her 
company, and pride in her Che Guevara ballet, but she 
has described herself as apolitical. The film does not de- 
pict her that way. 

The Alonso of “Alicia” is virtually a revolutionary 


‘ 


symbol. A revealing official statement from her on the 


subject is quoted: 

“Having achieved freedom and finding itself in a 
stage, of reconstruction, the ballet of Cuba is reborn 
with more faith than ever in the historic destiny of our 
country, with more hope than ever that we will under- 
stand our political, social, economic and artistic goals. 
This is a definitive time and we, who have always been 
one with Cuba, have to acclaim and be one with the re- 
volution.” 
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that I try to give more significance to the character, 
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NEED A GIFT FOR A DANCER? 

ea; OR DANCE STUDENT? OR DANCE FAN? 

My Dancing Heart” is uniquely ideal, This illustrated 
book of humorous and poignant poctry expresses feel- 
ings and experiences shared by all who love this “cruel 
art, Send $5.95 each to:.. BOOTSTRAP ENTERPRISES 


SES 1717 Kelton Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90024 
(Californians please add 6% salcs tax,) 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA MORMON € 

- == with full symphony orchestra 


MONS: " . wo aAcey 


Alicia Alonso 
Continued from Page 92 

Alonso was dancing in Chicago when the revolution 

became a reality. She took it as a call to go home. “I 


never even had had any idea of Communism,” she re- 
cently reflected, “I was against the old government be- 
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voces imam || at Special Prices 


Sse Re Pepe fee Catherina and Reg. Spec.* 
cre Vode Igor Stravinsky— price —_ price 
$30.00 $19.95 





_A family album © 
Unfinished Journey 

The Autoblography of 
Yehudi Menuhin 

The Cotton Club 

A pictoral & social history 
of the most famous symbol 
of the jazz era 15.00 


Debussy on Music 15.00 








12,50 9,50 






























Soloists: 
Jo Ann Ottley, soprano 
Joan Meymarian, alto 
Dean Wilder, tenor 
Byron Wood, bass 


MUSIC CENTER 
a3 PAVILION 
WEDNESDAY EVE., DEC. 14 .‘’. 


PRICES: $10.00, $8.50, $8.00, $6.50, $5.50, $4.50, $3.50 
“TICKETS NOW 













| Theodore Front dma VY 
| Musical Literature *" Wig ge 

155 N.San Vicente Boulevard |" | ; 
Beverly Hills, California 90211 Ww, AS: 
}| (3 blocks north of Wilshire Blvd.) , 


=| Telephone: (213) 658-8770 ° | 
ffice; Pacific Stereo Co.; 63 k offer good through Dec. 31, 1977 AX KY 
aan Shes = ; Ulf x 
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Master Class 
Marathon with 


Al Kasha: 
Songwriting from 
the Creation of the 
Song to a Hit Record 


John Palladino 
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as a songwriter or as a 
professional in the fields of 
television and film— 


and Sciences, 





you can learn from leading 


















et on a career in the entertainment | 


Engineers: Umberto Gatica, 
Speakers subject to availability, 
Fee: $250 Music X 448.11 


Elective in the Professional. 
Designation in the Recording Arts 








cause they made il so difficult for us to dance, I wag 
forced to stop dancing in Cuba in 1956 because the 
government cut off our subsidies. 1 am not a party 
member now, but 1 am a Communist,” 

An American reporter asked her last spring if the re- 
volution had changed her life. “It has not changed my 
life,” she answered, “It has enriched my life.” 

This sounds like unabashed propaganda. In the case 
of Alicia Alonso, however, the context is crucial. This ig 
propaganda not for a regime or a Social system, but for 
a life-style that has permitted and encouraged her to 
grow and to create and to dance, 

“Alicia,” asks,the tireless sound track interviewer, 
“what is Alicia Alonso?” 

The sincerity of the answer almost overcomes the 
self-conscious triteness of the question, 

“T don’t know, I hope, I believe that she is a balleri- 
na,” - 
© 


Sharing the Westland bill with “Alicia” is “Plasma- 
sis,” a 15-minute ballet by Alberto Mendez with a tame, 
semi-electronic score. It won a modern-choreography 
award for the National Ballet of Cuba at Varna two 
years ago. To these jaded eyes, it looks like a silly, dat- 
ed, athletic, abstract exercise in angular eroticism, su- 
perbly executed by Caridad Martinez and Lazaro Carre« 
no, @ 





CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF THE ARTS 
announces 


DANCE AUDITIONS 


for admission to second semester, 1978 
BFA and MFA programs in modern dance 
and choreography. 














Cal Arts/Dance — Cristyne Lawson, director 
of dance studies. 

Tuesday, December 20 — 1:00 p.m. 

Calfornia Institute of the Arts, Studio A200 

Valencia, California 91355 


























For appointment and additional information call 
(805) 255-1050, Ext. 185. 
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You will meet such women, and 
men, as Loreen Arbus, 

Tamara Asseyev, Deanne Barkley, 
Tony Bill, Charlotte Brown, 
Ronald Cohen, Martha Coolidge, 
Joan Darling, Nancy Dowd, 
Maggie Field, Lillian Gallo, 
Deena Goldstone, Nancy Harden, 
Nessa Hyams, Jerry Kass, 

Sherry Lansing, Lynne Littman, 
Martha Lutrel/, Renee Missel, 
Carol McKeand, Polly Platt, 
Lynn Pleshette, Judith Rascoe, 


talents ways to perfect your SE alee! i eae oat Women speak: 
creative skills as you gain this two-time Academy Awar - ; 

firsthand knowledge of the winner and leading lights of the An Insiders Look at 
power grid music industry in a.four-weekend 


nn 
in two new courses beginning 
in January. 





marathon of lectures, studio 
workshops, and personal counseling, 
January 6-7, 20-21, February 10-11, 
17-18, 1978, 


Featured guest speakers include 
Artist-Songwriters: Hoyt Axton, 
Jeff Barry, Charlie Fox, Ron Miller, 
Roger Nichols, Larry Weiss 
Producers: John D’Andrea, 

Jeff Barry, John Flores, Phil Hurtt, 
Rick Jarrard, Michael Lloyd, 

Jim Price, Richie Rome 


the Television and 
Film Industry | 


Students and aspiring professionals 
in television and film—Take 
advantage of the practical informa- 
tion and personal insights offered 
to you by insiders who have 
achieved recognition for their 
accomplishments In the television 
and film industry. 


Alex Rose, Judy Scott-Fox, 
Jackie Smith and Claire Townsend, 


9 Thursday evenings, 7:30-10:30 pm, 
January 12—March 9 

Auditorium, Dickson Art Center, 
UCLA 


Fee: $90. Tickets for single 
admissions ($15) sold at the door 
if space permits. 





For free enrollment brochures on 
both programs, phone Ms, Able, 
Department of The Arts 

(213) 825-9411, 
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$o dances ‘Giselle’ with Jorge Esquivel. 





By Amei Wallach French desk for one of the rare interviews she has given 
Newsday Cultural Affairs Specialist since she became the artistic symbol of the Cuban Revo- 


ANCE critics like to describe Alicia Alonso as “dra- _— lution in 1959, On her fingers are five rings; around her 
matic,” “aloof,” “remote,” “passionate,” “a pres- throat, four necklaces. Vivid, a bird of paradise. 


ence.” Even sitting quite still, an erect, tautly slim in an Once Americans thought of her as their own, She 
outspoken green dress and kelly green and yellow- _ was one of American Ballet Theatre’s first prima balle- 
striped turban, she is all of that. rinas; she danced in New York for nearly two decades. 
The photograph of Fidel Castro behind her on the Critics outdid themselves in their praise. In 1958, when 
' wall of her cool, tiled office in what is popularly known __ she was invited to tour Russia, one headline announced: 
as Havana’s Ballet House, is a small one. It is on the “The First Dancer in America Invited to Russia,” and 
left. On the right is another photograph—of Alonso her- she herself said at the time, “In my little way, I was 
self in her most heralded role, Giselle. representing America.” 
Her real backdrop is a wine red curtain as she sits, 


surrounded by mementos of her triumphs, at an antique But all along she was passionately Cuban. Somehnw. 
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| Some commercials that really are all wet 


I have been eating right, getting enough exer- 
cise and not taking my Geritol. But I still can’t 
seem to get enough fun out of my showers, like the 
people on the TV commercials, 

Where do these people come from? Weirdos. The 
way they get so much pleasure from getting 
washed, I bet if you gave them a piece of chewing 
gum they would cover you with kisses. If you took 
them to McDonald’s for a hamburger they would be 
in your debt for life. 

I’m not talking 
about those hand- 
held shower things, 
the spray-on mas- 
Sage-type devices, 
like Water Pic. 
They're kinky. One 
might note that Tom 
Snyder, on his early 
early morning show, 
recently revealed 
that after he uses his 
Water Pic on his 
teeth he turns it on 
other parts of his 
body. Those spray 
- things obviously in- 
vite orgies. I mean the ordinary wall- 

owers, which are used in soap Bieta as 

Owers used to have medicinal value. They 
prevented impetigo and other crud. In the old days 
they also served an important physiological func- 
tone ae cold svower wan one of the earliest birth 

ol devices. But takin 
have become the biggest ra ao Spars me 
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be: | 
- 1. (Tie) Zest, Dial, Caress, Lifebuoy. 
5. Irish Spring. 


My three favorite brands—Rokeach Kosher, Co- © 


op Castile, and Oxydol SS eS 
snvthing for me, except get me Clean. 
ars spat things like that the other day while 


showering. 

My experience in the field goes back to the days 
when people didn’t even take showers in the soap 
commercials. It was considered too sexually arous- 


i le 

stall door. They showed, instead, peop 
aie over a sink and you had to use yous 
imagination to carry the soap to the shower stall. 


TV SWITCHES 


Here are the latest changes and additions made 
by the networks and local stations 


Today 


8:00 AM Wonderama. Guest Kiki Dee, finals of the magic show- 
case, and a midget car auto display. (3 hrs.) 
40:00 AM @} Here and Now. Rep. Bruce Caputo (R-Westchester). 
10:30 AM @3 Sunday. Additional guests: Dr. Ira Mintz, superinten- 
dent, Adult Diagnostic and Treatment Center, Avenel; Wil- 
liam Prendergast, director, Professional Services at Avenel, 
___and Clive Barnes, theatre and dance critic, New York Times. 
11:30 AM €3 Face the Nation. Douglas Costle, administrator, 
Environmental Protection Agency, guest. 
Noon Newsmakers. Former Rep. Bella Abzug (D-Manhattan). 
Noon © G) Issues and Answers. Foreign Minister of Saudi Ara- 
bia Prince Saud Al-Faisal, guest. 
12:30 PM Public Hearing. Henry Stern, Liberal Party councilman, 
and Victor Marrero, chairman, Planning Commission. 
1230 PM @® WNET Reports. “Is Beame the Issue?” ‘ 
12:30 PM Directions. ‘‘Weeks of Discovery—Season of Change. 
A look at two special youth camps in East Texas run by the 
Salesmanship Club of Dallas, an organization that helps 
emotionally disturbed youngsters, rf 
PM 2 American Sportsman. Gun Cos oce barracuda fish- 
ing in the Florida Keys; Larry Csonka, Jim Klick and Grits 
Gresham go dove hunting in Mexico; former Olympic skler 
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The five leading aphrodisiacs today appear to | 








ing even to see a form moving behind the frosted © 













































ome ee fe ag aa the proper way. I’m not lingering long enough to 
4 get turned on, or maybe I’m lingering too long. 

Apparently I’m not too good at baths either. The 
people in bathtub commercials go positively ba- 
nanas. 

The other day I was sneaking a look at this 
beautiful woman, in a commercial, who was writ- 
ing a sonnet or a letter to her bathsoap company. I 
think it was Caress, They all look alike to me. 

“She looks like she’s having a sexual exper- 
Rg ience,” I commented drily about the orgiastic tone 
of the commercial. 

“She is,” my wife explained. 

A psychologist I spoke to about this phenom- 
enon commented, “Did you ever take a bath in pub- 
lic? It may be a new form of indecent exposure. In 
the old days a woman could get her kicks by exhib- 
iting herself to one person or maybe a roomful of 20 
at a dinner party. Today, possibly because of the 
electronic age, which has revolutionized mass com- 
munications, a woman may have to expose herself 

"1 before millions before she can feel she has done 
a something illicit and be satisfied.” 

It may be rationalization on my part, but I have 
often felt that soap commercials should be psycho- 
. analyzed. The whole notion, advanced by Dial or 
i £ oh cy =~ Zest or Palmolive, that one should be feeling really 
PR | etd clean for the first time, implies something had been 

} oid 4 wrong previously, like you're really dirty inside. 

It is a well-known fact that soap commercials 
have hidden messages, some of great social import. 


soap. Not only are they chauvinist; they 
Are they saying the Irish don't 

enough? And that, therefore, they need ; 

dorant soap? Or maybe they are sa 


Pee" 
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If commercials have the power to shape mens 


Yy IViG ACIS 


viewers. For all we know, the commercials for Zest, 
Dial, Lifebuoy, Caress and all the other real soap 
operas are turning us into a nation of back fetish- 
ists at this very moment. 

The sight of a naked back drives some people 
wild, for some reason, which I can only attribute to 
overexposure to soap commercials. A nape covered 
with soap is enough to give some people that funny 
feeling, which no longer can be relieved by immer- 
sion in cold showers. 

Somebody ought to report the soap commercial 
people to the proper—or improper—authorities. /u 


The wilder commercials of that day had some- 
body running in the field with hair and clothes 
flying—which undoubtedly inspired first the 
Clairol woman and later the Bionic Woman. These 
commercials demonstrated effectively how nice the 


soap would be in the shower. 


But today they hit us with the shower right be- 
tween the eyes. 

Obviously, one expert explained, showers are 
not a turn-on for me because I am not showering in 


Washington Bureau discusses matters of interest with Sen. 
William Proxmire (D-Wis.) 

7:00 Pii—WMCA: The Nixon Interviews. “Final Days and Other High- 
lights.”” Conclusion. 

8:05 PM—WOXR-FM: Opera. Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville.” 

8:15 PM—WVHC: The Long Island Sound. Local Long Island bands. 

8:30 PM—WMCA: Julian Schlossberg. Guests Robert Altman, film di- 
rector; and Sarah Miles, actress. 

10:00 PM—WMCA: Jerry Williams. Sen. George McGovern (D-S.D.) 

10:05 PMM—WCBS: Face the Nation. Douglas Costle, administrator, En- 
vironmental Protection Agency, guest. 

10:30 PM—WNBC: Eternal Light. Edwin Newman Interviews Robert 
Kotlowitz, vice president/director, Programing Ch. (13). 

10:30 PM—WNBC: A Woman’s Challenge. ‘Being Single.” Part Il. 

11:00 PM—WABC: Press Conference. Eric Outwater, deputy regional 
administrator, Environmental Protection Agency, quest. 


Suzy Chafee learns to fly a hot air balloon; and a preview of 
next season. (60 min.) a . 

7:00 PM 60 Minutes. A look at a million dollar lottery win- 
ner; and repeat broadcasts of a Medicaid scandal'in Chicago 
and ‘‘What’s With Iceland?” 


RADIO BEST 


Today 


8:30 AM—WLIR: Tune In. ‘Teen Pressure.” Phone-in discussion with 
teenagers and a guest psychiatrist. Marcia Lawrence, host. 
11:15 AM—WNBC: Indianapolis 500. Live coverage. == 
oon —WBLI: Superstar Weekend. Continuous till Midnight, Mon., 
stereo 
1:20 ied Baseball. Mets at Philadelphia Phillies. 
1:55 PM—WMCA: Baseball. Chicago White Sox at Yankees. 
3:00 PM—WNCN: Afternoon Opera. Mozart's ‘Cosi fan Tutte.” 
405 PM—WOR: Adventure Theatre. ‘‘The Travels of Ulysses.” 


7 nnael 


Index to features 


430 PM—WTHE: The Mary McGonigle Show. Irish music. Bombeck ...... 106 ‘Dixons se 103 
4:30 PM—WMCA: Pablo Guzman. Guest Fran Lee will discuss: her Bridge ....... 108 Education 111 

recent trip to Cuba. ~ 5 Chess ......... 109 Deacon 103 
5:05 PM—WOR: Mystery Theatre. “I Pronounce You Dead.” (R) Cains oe 107 Movietimes 99-101 
6:15 PM—WTHE:The Continental Show. Italian music. Darcy ......+.- 112) Photo, na: 438 - 109 
eae LE WEVA. ax at Wo, Opers. Cinnrer yea Dear Abby ....104 Preview........ 55 

, (ster 
foc a ieee - Jeff Lubar, chief, WGBB’s Dear Ann ..... 103 Stamps ....... 107 | 
Ve 
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| minds—a phenomenon often. observed when we run | 
out to buy products—there is no telling what effect ae 5 
the soap commercials are having on television’ J 
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Take the commercials for Irish Spring, the manly 
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You can take the girl 
out of the country . . . 


By Jerry Parker 
OLLY Parton hotly denies the rumor she is 
about to desert the Tennessee hills for the 
Beverly Hills. “There is not a lick of dan- 
ger of me doing that,” Parton announced during 
her recent stop in New York. 

“I would never move there,” the farmer’s daugh- 
ter said while sipping a Tab in her suite at the 
Statler-Hilton. “I love to go there. It’s excitin’ for 
me, just like New York is. Why, I could sit there on 
the corner of Hollywood Boulevard and watch those 
freaks forever. 

“But, you see, I grew up in the country where 
life was simple and easy, and you had the time to 
know and love your neighbors, and I would miss 
that a lot,” Parton continued earnestly. “Hearing 
people scream at each other in the street, get out of 
their cars and cuss at someone? That is frightening 
to me. [ couldn’t put up with that for nothin’.” 

It is settled, then, that her heart still belongs to 
the country and the rest of her plans to stay there, 
too, no matter how citified the Country Music Asso- 
ciation’s reigning best female vocalist seems to be 
getting lately. 

Her just-completed Manhattan visit is one ex- 
ample. The Nashville nightingale did her thing not 
at one of those Country in New York presentations 
that periodically occupy the Felt Forum or Carne- 
gie Hall. She took her act to the Bottom Line in 
Greenwich Village, hallowed ground to the local 
rock establishment, and packed the place three 
nights in a row. 

The audiences included such hitherto closeted 
country music aficionados as Mick Jagger, Patti 
Smith, Bruce Springsteen, Candice Bergen, Andy 
Warhol and Barbara Cook. Parton, however, met 

them part way. Her new act is dominated by the 
down-home sounds that made her famous, but it 


also contains some phot rock licks that wouldn't on 
The new Parton sound is contained in her latest 
RCA album, “New Harvest, First Gathering,” 
whose release several months ago set off lots of 
speculation about what had got into Dolly. A lot of 
ple feared the worst, learning she had replaced 

er band—which contained four siblings, an uncle 


tiny blonde with a Lillian Russell figure, Parton 
has become almost as famous for her form-fitting 
sequined costumes and her towering wigs as she is 
for dozens of country hits like “Jolene” and “Love Is 
Like a Butterfly” and “Coat of Many Colors.” 


HERE are those who have encouraged her to 
follow the example of Linda Ronstadt and 
Emmylou Harris—pop singers who have in 

vaded the country fields and introduced pop fans to 
songs Parton has written—with a simpler, denim 
look. Parton is having none of it. 
_ “Tt would be ridiculous for me to go out on stage 
in a pair of jeans like everybody else in the music 
Businens” she said. “It would be insane: That would 
just be so ordinary and not exciting at all. 
_ “That I am brave enough, that I have the gall to 
o out there as gaudy as I am, it makes it fascinat- 
,” said Parton, who is confident her public sees 
r sense of showmanship for exactly what it is. 
“The glare and the glitter,” she admitted, “is a gim- 
mick—fun for the audience and fun for me, some- 
thing we can share together. 
| “But,” she added, “people can instantly, if 
they’ve got any depth at all, see right past that. 
You can see the real person underneath, and they 
know that what they see and hear comes from 
within. That’s what they’re most touched by.” 


The real person they see was born 31 years ego 


in a two-room shack on the Little Pigeon River in 
Sevierville, Tenn. She was the fourth child born to 
Robert Lee Parton, a farmer and construction 
worker, and his wife, Avie Lee, and there would be 
eight after her 

From the poverty of her childhood, Parton has 
been inspired to write dozens and dozens of songs, 
including the one that means the most to her, “Coat 
of Many Colors.” It tells the story of a poor girl 
whose mother raided the rag basket to make her a 
winter coat, and of how she was mocked by her 
schoolmates when she “wore it so proudly” to 
school. 

She has also used her childhood deprivation to 
rationalize her admittedly overdone image. When 
she was a little girl, she said, even a tube of lipstick 
was hard to come by. When her father, plowing the 
field, would unearth a piece of quartz that glis- 
tened in the sunshine, Parton said she “was sure 
we'd struck diamonds.” 

Now, of course, she has real diamonds, spark- 
ling on every finger, but getting them wasn’t easy. 
She went to Nashville, fresh out of high school, to 
live with an uncle and aunt, mind their baby to pay 
her keep, and crack the music business in her spare 
time. 

It took three years before Porter Wagoner hired 
her to replace another girl singer in his traveling 
show. By the time she left Wagoner, in 1974, she 
was as famous as he was and almost as admired for 
the hits she wrote for other people (“Kentucky 
Gambler” for Merle Haggard, and “Carolina Moon- 
shiner” for Wagoner) as for her voice. 

She was famous, too, for her ample bosom. For a 
while there, you couldn’t go to any country music 
performance without hearing the one about Dolly 
Parton burning her bra, and it taking three days 
for the fire department to extinguish the blaze. 

“It used to hurt my feelings,” Parton said, “be- 
auMiber Of Ww ays, and | thought I was ‘being made 
fun of. Then I realized it wasn’t a matter of making 
fun, it was just something people couldn’t avoid 
commenting on. Now I just join right in.” 


ODAY she does not even wince when report- 
ers ask if she has helped nature along with 


her to a date in Louisville just a week before her 
New York engagement. 

“He just got tired of people buggin’ him about 
it,” Parton said, “and then he knew I didn’t until 
just lately have my show the way I wanted it to 
be.” Her husband’s reaction was, she said softly, 
“very, very emotional. He was very touched and 
very proud.” Then she dimpled and added: “He 
thought that if I really kept at it, I might be some- 
body someday.” 

She is secure enough to describe her marriage 
as “perfect for us.” Although the two can be away 
from one another for weeks at a time, she said, 
they are secure in the knowledge that they are al- 
ways only a few hours apart by air. When she can 
steal a couple of weeks off, they take cross country 
motor trips in their station wagon. Last year, they 
camped out in Yellowstone National Park. 

On the current tour, Parton and RCA are frank- 
ly seeking to expand her audience among pop music 
fans. The tour opened at the Roxy music hall on the 
Sunset Strip in Los Angeles and hit the equally hip 
Boarding House in San Franciso before New York. 

Parton has found rock audiences “a little more 
liberal in their applause. They’ll just jump right up 
in the middle of a scng and give you an ovation,” 
she said with some a nazement. “The country audi- 
ence is just as good, but they’re a little more re- 
served. They bring he children, and they’re not 


a = _ 
: 


a and a cousin—with a bunch of long-haired whizzes silicone. “It doesn’t matter what I say,” Par- 
< known collectively as Gyspy Fever. ton said, “people are going to believe what they 
raat: Then came the news that Parton had also cut want. I just say that if I hadn’t had them on my Sea 
‘ loose from her management firm, booking agent own, I’m certain I’m the type of person who would 
: - and record producer—all Nashville-based—and § go and have some made.” _ 
ee found substitutes in the slicker, show business _ On her first day in Nashville, carrying a load of 
oo world of California. The fear that Parton had gone dirty clothes to the Wishy Washy, Parton met Carl 
. Hollywood was widespread. Dean, the man who became her husband. They 
: , The singer is anxious to put such suspicions be- dated for two years, and they have been married 
ce : “Nobody is going to change me or ruin _for 11. They live now in a 23-room mansion on a 
: hind her. y 18 going g ! ; 
oe me.” she said. “I am as stubborn as a mule. I have 220-acre spread outside Nashville. _ 
‘ aoe own idea about who I am, and what I am, and I Dean, four years older than his wife, owns an 
Z a d content with that.” asphalt paving company and has remained as re- 
¥ amarery ePny d ible from h Odd as i 
s By example, Parton mentioned her flamboyant, moved as possible trom her carer. as it seems, 
a on-stage “look.” Even she admits it is outrageous. A Dean had not even seen her perform until he drove 


Newsday Photo by Walter del Toro 
Dolly Parton: ‘Nobody is going to change me 
or ruin me.’ 


used to jumpin’ up and sayin’ ‘git on with it.’” 

As for the act on stage, Parton thinks the 
change is not so much in her music as it is in “the 
professional way things are being handled. Now, I 
work places that have the best sound and the best 
lighting. ['m real pleased about the way things 
have worked out.” 

She has had, she said, “more success in the last 
three months than I did in all those years I was 
killin’ myself.” That success includes “making more 
money, making more progess and the main thing is 
being free. I am free,” she said, “not just musically, 
but as a person. I’m free to express myself, to make 
a decision, to tell people what it is that I’m about.” 

That it all seems to be going well doesn’t sur- 
prise her at all. “I always figured,” she said, “all | 
needed was promotin’.” /i 
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Cuba is a country in which 
people have expressed 
themselwes not just with the 


word but with the body. 





—Continued from Page 1 


in the midst of all the excitement of her U.S. ca- 
reer, she had even formed Cuba’s first ballet com- 
pany, Ballet Alicia Alonso, in 1948. 


“Cuba is a country in which people have ex- 


pressed themselves not just with the word but with 


the body,” she said in gracefully accented English a 
few days ago in her office. “When we speak, we ges- 
ture with the body. That is dancing. The art of bal- 
let is very close to our people.” | 

_ Alonso’s own off-stage gestures are economical. 
Her disciplined carriage remains upright. All she 


requires is a raised eyebrow or a fluidly arched arm 















to underscore an eloquent point. 
Except for rare occasions, Americans have not 








been able to experience the Alonso magic for some 


__ 17 years. When she danced one performance with 


erican Ballet Theatre in New York in 1975, 


~~ ; as < 





it was her first appearance in the United States in 
15 years. Now that relations between the United 
States and Cuba have been ever so tentatively 
thawing, there have been a handful of other Alonso 
appearances. On Saturday, she will dance a mati- 
nee and an evening performance at the American 
Spoleto Festival in Charleston, S.C. The dance, 
which had its premiere in Havana yesterday, is 
“Song to a Strange Flower,” a pastiche of Cuban 
poems set to the music of Alexander Scriabin in 
none of the 105th anniversary of the composer’s 
irth. 

And tickets are already on sale for what will be 
the quintessential Alonso event in America. On 
Sept. 29, Alicia Alonso will dance Giselle for an 
American Ballet Theatre event at the Metropolitan 
Opera. Until earlier this month, she had not danced 





Giselle at all in five years; in America it had been 


r ut two decades since she danced the role, which 


cn Wied) sae 





critic Walter Terry said in 1949 “ranks with the 
great dance interpretations of our time.” 


It was a dance interpretation that almost didn’t 
happen. If Alicia Alonso had been less of a woman 
than she is, it might never have happened. Because 
in 1941, at the age of 20, just as she was beginning 
her career in earnest, she almost went blind. There 
were three operations in quick succession after 
that, followed by a fourth one five years ago. 

“I had detachment of the retina.” she said. “Be- 
fore each operation, they told me if I danced, I 
would go blind. They told me I could not dance, and 
I danced after the first operation. They told me I 
could not dance, and I danced after the second op- 
eration. They told me I could not dance, and I 
danced after the third operation. They told me I 
could not dance, and I danced after the fourth op- 
eration.” 

The fourth operation took place in Spain in 
1972. It was for cataracts, which often follow a de- 
tached retina. “In 1953 I discovered cataracts start 
to develop,” Alonso said. “I fought against that 
with everything—every medicine, vitamins—every- 
thing. And it was so gradual that slowly, slowly, I 
kept adjusting myself to new ways.” 

But there came a time when she could hardly 
see—‘A bright light looked like a little one to me.” 
The dancers in her company became especially pro- 
tective, helping her about, trying to prevent her 
from injuring herself because her coordination and 
balance were affected. “I started to hit myself too 
hard. A dancer has such agility in the muscles, and 
I could not see where I was hitting, so Il have marks 
all over. I definitely could not walk alone.” 

So in 1972, she agreed to the operation, al 
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Bob Micklin reports on another 
ballet superstar on Page 15 


“Before, I had something tight inside. I was 
frightened of not knowing the surroundings. I don’t 
know if people could see it. But I could feel it. It is 
sort of like when you open a door and you can 
breathe fresh air. It’s a very beautiful feeling. I 
could see again.” 

_ So she looked again at a picture of her dancing 
Giselle just this month. “It has mood,” she said, 
studying it. “I have never seen a photo taken at 
that moment and that angle—as if I’m about to 
take a movement. I’m about to turn. Usually they 
always photograph the climax of the movement.” 

Her partner in the photograph is Jorge Esqui- 
vel, the 26-year-old leading male dancer with her 
troupe who will partner her in her American Gi- 
selle. He clearly exemplifies what the Ballet Alicia 
pense nae the National Ballet of Cuba—is all 
about. 

“Jorge’s family was beggars,” she said. “They 
slept in the street. When he was 5 years old, he was 
sleeping in the street.” 

How many brothers and sisters did he have? 

“Ten,” she said sharply. Then she lifted one 
penciled brow and smiled. She had created a mo- 
ment of high drama out of her answer. 

After the revolution, “we found him in an or- 
phanage. His father had lost him in the street. We 
went and took those children out and taught them. 
Our first group of dancers were that way, from the 
orphanage.” 

There were many reasons for that: “What better 
reasons than our humanity, and what better career 
to express what they suffer than through the arts. 
What better care for their wounds?” 

And, more practically, it was a way of recruit- 
ing male dancers: “Before the revolution, Cuba still 
had machismo, and it was to show that male danc- 
ers could be dancers and still men.” 

Before the revolution, the Ballet Alicia Alonso 
had some rocky going. She herself would use up ev- 
ery vacation from her American career to dance 
with the company. “I wouldn’t know what to do 











with a vacation,” she said. “I get bored.” Her red- 
lipsticked mouth curved into a smile. 

In those early days, the ballet would perform in 
stadiums with students to help out as everything 
from stage hands to public relations people. “Stu- 
dents were our first audience and our first pa- 
trons,” she said. 

In 1948, the pre-Castro Cuban government pre- 
sented her with its highest civilian award, the Car- 
los Manuel de Cespedes Medal. But there was*no 
government financial suport. That didn’t come un- 





til 1955, when the subsidy caused her to change the 
name of the company to the Ballet de Cuba. 

That pre-Castro subsidy is somehow glossed 
over in contemporary Cuban writing about the bal- 
let, which stresses that formerly the company got 
no government support. And Alonso herself sets 
1959 as the date when the company “became the 
Ballet de National de Cuba with complete backing 
of the revolutionary government.” 

First though, she suspended her company from 
1956 to 1959 as a gesture against Fulgencio Ba- 
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tista, the Cuban leader who was overthrown by 
Castro in January, 1959. “But we continued with 
this school, preparing for the dance because we 
knew,” she said with a knowing smile. 

But she was not completely ready when the 
change came. In fact she and her first husband, 
Fernando, were asleep when there was a knock on 
their door well past midnight, some five months 
after Castro took over. a 

At the door were Castro and his minister of cul- 
ture. Visitors to Cuba have since gotten used to 
Castro’s unexpected ways, but one U.S. Senator 
was in his shorts, his wife naked in the shower, 
when -Fidel showed up at their hotel room. 

When Castro showed up at the Alonsos, they 
took it in their stride, climbing back into bed, while 
Castro sat and chatted for three hours. There are 
several versions to this story One has it that at the 
end of the visit Castro said, “Now to business. . . I 
think your ballet is wonderful. What can I do for 
you?” And when Fernando asked for $100,000, Cas- 
tro said, “Take $200,000 and make it good. 

However, times were hard in those early years. 
The Alonsos went all over the countryside audition- 
ing youngsters, since education of any sort was a 
first priority for the Cubans. But there were many 
shortages and coastal raids, too. And one visitor re- 
members seeing Fernando in boots and pistol teach- 
ing a ballet class. . 

He, too, had been a dancer in New York, espe- 
cially memorable for an amusing Faun tn ‘Helen of 
Troy.” Alicia had met him in school in Havana, 
married him at 15, then followed him to New York 

_where she soon was dancing 
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But these days 
name comes up. ‘| 
when members of 
don’t know him.” 
~ And Cubans, who regard the events of her life 
with the same delight that some Americans get fol- 
lowing every move of Paul Newman or Barbra 
Streisand, are quick to inform strangers that more 
then two years ago Fernando fell in love with a 
young ballerina in the company. Everyone remon- 
strated with him, even the minister of culture. 
They pointed out that his was a marriage of inter- 
national importance. To no avail. He married his 
young ballerina. They were banished to the prov- 
inces, where he is now director of the Ballet de Ca- 
maguey. And on the rare occasions—like ballet fes- 
tivals—when the estranged Alonsos meet in public, 
—Continued on next page 
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Cuba’s Alicia Alonsos 


Revolutionary artist 
—Continued 


audiences are said to sometimes be more intent on 
watching them than what goes on on stage. 

Alicia has since remarried, too. Her current 
husband, Pedro Simon, is a critic and editor of the 
magazine “Cuba en el ballet.” During the inter- 
view, he manned a tape recorder for Alonso, a 
pleasant, graying man in a denim suit. 

Her daughter, Laura, teaches ballet and is bal- 
let master of the company. Her son, [van, dances 
with the company. and so d%es Laura’s 18-year-old 
son. 
Alonso has a daily radio program on music and 

ballet, and biweekly telecasts of performances. Not 
only does the company travel around the world (ex- 
cept America) earning kudos wherever it goes, but 
it also visits the farms, the mountain communities, 
the factories and the sports stadiums for free per- 
formances, trying to spread the word about ballet. 

At first, it was a matter of simply making the 
art form available to the greatest number of people; 
now she has a special quest. 

Because suddenly, she is finding it hard to re- 
cruit the highly talented dancers she needs. “Now 
in this country there is too much facility to learn,” 
she said. “People can do anything. So now they 
want to be gymnasts, or do sport, because it 18 
quick. The discipline of ballet is very strong. You 
need to work like grown-up people when you are 8 
or 9 years old.” 

S6 now “we are fighting, sports and us.” And 
she made two fists and laughed. “I was watching a 
free gymnastic display and I said, ‘That one should 
be a ballet dancer. I should have that one.’ ” Hence 
the educational drive. “We explain. We make the 
fathers understand the art of ballet so we can make 
children understand it.” 3 

Actually, the life of any Cuban schoolchild is a 
disciplined one. 

Learning comes first, and most children board 
at their school where they are presented with food, 
uniforms and urged to learn, learn, learn. If they 
ane all talented 1 ay Ot the AYbe, hey BO Be Tia il tie cae 

Cubhanacan National ocnoool of fare AUUGY. £4503 © ale ee eee or 
they ce all morning, or paint, or play music. 
Academic classes take place in the afternoon. 

American jazz musicians like Dizzy Gillespie 
and Earl (Fatha) Hines, who traveled to Cuba this 
month, were stunned and a little overwhelmed at 
the proficiency of Cuban musicians in their 20s. 
The Americans had had long struggles that slowed 
down their careers; the Cubans were rigorously 
trained for their specialities from early childhood. 

Those few who reach the top at the Cubanacan 
ballet school join Alonso at Ballet House. It is set in 
an old mansion attached by a passage to the Ama- 
deo Roldan Theatre, where the ballet, symphony 

and chamber orchestras all perform. They eat 
there—high protein meals—work and study there. 
Alonso mothers them; they mother her. | 

She is inordinately proud of them. Earlier this 
month, award winning dancers Maria Llorente and 
Lazaro Carreno from her company danced in spe- 
cial performances with the Alvin Ailey American 
Dance Theater at the City Center. 

“They believe so much in what they are doing,” 
she said. “They are not trying to do a performance. 
That is a beautiful thing of an artist. That is our 
role: Not to let the people go empty, but to leave 
with something on their mind—a stimulation of the 
imagination of our people. That is the value of our 
work. Otherwise it is worth nothing.” 

She is also proud of the choreographers her 
company has developed. “If one has talent, we give 
him a small group to work with.” Or else the chore- 
ographers—and the dancers, too—might work with 
amateur groups in factories, schools or the army, or 
with emotionally disturbed or retarded children. “It 

gives them outlets besides themselves and danc- 
ing.” 

"There are now 160 workers in Ballet House, in- 
cluding 90 dancers. Very soon, she hopes to have 
schools in all of Cuba’s 14 provinces. “There is more 
demand than what we are able to produce.” 

But what about ballet fans in the United 
States? Will they soon be able to see not just one or 
two dancers from the National Ballet of Cuba, but 
the entire company? 

There was a long pause, while Alicia Alonso 
studied her hands. Then she opened them. “I don’t 
know,” she said. “But why not? And why not a 
United States company here? I think people there 
would like to see a Cuban company, an also we 
would like to see them in Cuba.” /ul 
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Alicia, 





BY JOAQUIN BAQUERO 


AVANA, 1931: the streets of El Vedado 

district with its giant trees and those unique 

parks where a tropical gypsy lady might 

appear at any moment. Havana, with its 

crazily baroque style, flooding the eyes of 

René Portocarrero, who was to celebrate 
it. Havana, with its profile of a woman lashed by the 
sea; with its travelers from the provinces, giving it a 
distinctive national flavor. At that time, Nicolas Gui- 
én of Camagiicy was writing the verses of his youth, 
verses redolent of the son, because Havana was a city 
to be danced to. 


There was a ballet school in the Pro-Musical Art 
Society. Nikolai Yavorski, a former artillery officer in 
the Czar’s army, was welcoming a group of students. 
One of them, with big, intense eyes, was called Unga; 
her real name was Alicia, Alicia Martinez, but she 
would be known as Alicia Alonso. 


The bustling group moved across the boards, where 
pointes would be practiced for endless hours, laughing 
as children do on the first day back. Alicia thought 
about that trip to Andalusia where she saw the dance 
with new eyes, about the phonograph that her mother 
Ernestina would put on for her when she was restless 
as a small child because even at that age she had a 
passion for dancing. She thought a lot, as one tends 
to do on the first day of classes. Almost 50 years later 
in Basle, when her colleague Leonor Albarran showed 
her a ane ph of that first day, Alicia couldn't 
help Icoking back. So many years of dancing had gone 
by since that very first day! 


The 30s were this privileged pupil’s formative years. 
Led by Yavorski, she danced the grande yalse from 
Sleeping Beauty, which served as the preamble to her 
first role as a soloist: a variation of The Bluebird. 


In 19355 she danced Coppelia at the old Auditorium 
Theater. In the audience was a young man named 
Fernando Alonso. Alicia was Swanilda, the orchestra, 
brilliantly conducted by the inimitable Amadeo Roldan. 
That night, amidst the trials and 
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Clair de lune was one of Alicia’s new roles in 1936. 
The magazine put out by the Pro-Musical Art Society 
began to speak of her “weightlessness,” “delicate line 
of dance,” “sure technique....” 

In 1937 Yayorski staged Swan Lake. Alicia played 
Odette-Odile under his scrutinizing, seasoned, approving 
eye. He wouldn't live to see the thousands of pages 
written the world over in praise of Alonso’s later 
rendition of Odette-Odile, but at the time he smiled 
wryly, knowing that his exceptional pupil was about 
‘to leave him. 


And there he stayed, standing beside one of the tall 
windows in his Cuban studio, where he would pro- 
nounce his best student’s name with a Russian accent, 
unaware that thanks to this name he would be remem- 

. 


g 


“You achieve things by working,” Alicia told herself 
« when she arrived on Broadway and began her career 
‘by performing in musical comedies. Among the un- 
knowns also trying out their luck were Nora Kaye, 
_. Jerome Robbins and Maria Karnilova, Alicia was 
flexible and her training was to be eclectic and cosmo- 
politan. Her range was broad and this was to be of 
Major importance to her career. - 


In 1938 she was a member cf the Caravan Bailet, 
headed by Lincoln Kirstein. She appeared in Charade 
and Promenade and was the Mexican girl in Billy the 
Kid. Studying under Enrico Zanfretta and Alexandra 
Fedorova was a decisive stage of her development as 


a dancer. 


While New York did not welcome her with one 
arms in 1938, at a later date not only New York but 
the entire United States, from coast to coast, was to 
pay homage to her. In Paris she was twice, awarded 
the Grand Prix, a unique event in the history of dance. 
She has been received by statesmen, entire continents, 
and her ple love her more than any other artist. 

| See all this, Alicia continues to repeat: “You 
achicye things 4) 
that there’s always 


working. I’m always searching for 


more to give.” 


i ey * The beginning of the decade, 1940, turned out to be 


) nning of an era. For 20 years Alicia Alonso was 
“pe one of the top 


dancers of the American Ballet 
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Theatre. She steadily moved her way wp in this col- 
lective and her relationship with other prominent 
ancers, choreographers and maestros would undoubted- 
ly have a great influence on her. ; 



















































: to discover her extraordinary talent, and 
Anthony Tudor picked her, along with Kaye and Rob- 
bins, for his new bailet Goyescas. 


“Tudor played an important role in my career. He 
taught me to tell a story more with my body than 
with facial expressions, to fecl from the tip of my toes 
outwards. I learned a great deal with Tudor. One can 
always learn from the Boe masters, selecting what is 
most suitable to oneself. 


“Il worked with one of the greatest choreographers 
in the world, the great Fokine. He taught me important 
secrets of the trade with respect to breathing. | learned 
me sensation of breathing before moving, of how to 

Oat.” 


The Cuban ballerina had become a star of the 
American Ballet Theatre, but something compelled her 
to constantly return to the island. Her great am was 
to dance in Cuba, with Cuban dancers, a dream which 
became an obsession. In Havana she premiered Dioné 
with music by Sanchez de Fuentes, the first ballet com- 
posed by a Cuban.... 


Alicia Markova,.the star, was sick and there was no 
One to dance Giselle. 


“Could you do it, Alicia?” The response was an 
unforgeitable, excruciating week in which, while 
practicing other roles, she Icarned the role of Giselle. 


On November 2, 1943, in New York’s old Metro- 
politan Opera House. Alicia Alonso-Giselle was born, 
a creation which was to become one of the greatest 
artistic experiences of this century. 


On.the demanding stage of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the Cuban balicrina opened a door that looked 
out on all the avenues of the world. While her own 
country was stereotyped by maracas and rumbas, there 
was Alicia, solitary and triumphant, on the New York 
stage. 


Alicia was a dancer who, as Ann Barzel noted, 
“forged her path by herself, was solely responsible 
for taking the direction which would lead her to be- 
come the great ballerina Alicia Alonso.” Anton Dolin, 
moved by a Giselle which evidently brought him fame 
despite the fact that he was already a great figure, 
followed this ideal image to Moscow, Tokyo and 
Montreal before Alicia returned to dance in New York. 
And in every city he told her while bowing and 
kissing her hands, “Thank you for so- much beauty.”’ 


Jn that same year of 1943 she danced Massine’s 
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Capriccio Espagnol along with Robbins and Massine 
himself. Alicia lit up the, stage with that formidable 
talent which had already become eyident.Al¢ BAe 5 
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to Don Quixote to an enthralling La fille mal gardée. 
She was able to give each role a distinct image: 
Petrouchka, the Biack Swan, Undertown, Jardin aux 
lilas, Gala Performance, and even Themes and Varia- 
tions, a premiere which Balanchine created specially for 
her and Igor Youskevitch. Alicia is still remembered 
as being responsible for the great success of Themes 
sad Variations. | 
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{n 1946 she made her debut at London’s Covent — 
Garden. 
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She made frequent trips to Cuba, which culminated 
with the founding of the Alicia Alonso Ballet, later — 


hes Balict of Cuba and finally the National Ballet of 


October 28, 1948, the day the Alicia Alonso Ballet 
was founded, is one of the days Alicia best remembers, — 
which is extraordinary if one*thinks of all the memo- 
rable experiences she has had, all the tributes, “I’m — 
rich in beautiful moments, a millionaire,” she once 
said with her customary wit and humor. } 


Alicia’s enthusiastic group toured Latin America; the — 

alicrina Ss name alone opened doors for them. Alicia 
divided her time between Cuba and the United States, 
where the press continued to sing her praises. The best — 
Giselle. First lady of ballet. A magazine in Argentina, — 
& country known for its educated and demanding 
public, called -her one of the 12 most important women 
in the world. Sqmething was taking shape which had 
not yet been defined and which was to surprise the 
dance world in Varna, 1964, when Arnold Haskell 
proclaimed the Cuban miracle. Alicia’s creative genius 
impregnated everything around her and she wag um 
doubtedly the principal maker of this miracle! The 
dance academy she founded in 1950eleft the first traces 
“of her uninterrupted work as a teacher. 


On her own initiative, in 1955 the Alicia Alonso 
Ballet became the Ballet of Cuba. The company took . 
a number of adolescents under its wing, providing 
with a means of developing a career in the difficult 
world they had chosen. A few years later Loipa Arauj® 
and Aurora Bosch, Josefina Méndez and Mirta Pla were 
renowned figures. Alicia and her school of ballet. 


In Santiago de. Cuba, in Havana, in every city 1" 
Cuba, each new day tound young people dead in the 
Streets. The toasis with which Fulgencio Batista ended 
his utterances were an insult to the Cuban people. 


In 1956 the Ballet of Cuba refused to be included 1" 
the “cultural items of the incumbent government” 2 
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by way of retaliation it was given a minute state 
grant. In an cloquent letter to a government official 
Alicia wrote: “We have not been working in order to 
receive a given amount of money each month, but 
with a larger purpose: that of carrying out cultural 
work of historical significance in ballet.” 


That was the point at which the Federation of 
University Students (FEU), closely in touch with the 
fate of the ballet in those days, organized a tribute to 
the ballet company and its leading figure, which took 
on the character of a protest demonstration. 


It was here that the student leader Fructuoso Rodri- 
guez made his last public appearance. Defying the 
police surveillance to which he was subjected, he 
delivered a harangue against the crimes of the tyranny. 


That night, before an audience of more than 25 000 
Cubans who followed her every step from the benches 
of ure paiversity ayana Stadium, Alicia danced 
"he Dying Swan. It was as if the swa i 
the death was symbolic. HSE RE 


It was Alonso's act cf defiance. 


The next year she was in Moscow. ance 
Gisclle with the Bolshoi and was the fresoutesanced 
from the Americas ever to dance with the company in 
the capital of ballet. Leningrad, Kiev and Riga saw 
her glide along with the sumptuous siowness of her 
pirouettes. Her feet seemed to speak as they moved 
with a pure technique that one would believe impos- 
sible were he not witnessing it. 


Late one night, as she was returning fro 
mance, the Soviet critic Anna Nliipina Rok oh 
Alicia in the Hotel Metropol. The lights of Moscow 
gleamed through the trees Planted along the long 
straight avenue that disappeared into the distance 
There was nostalgia in her eyes as she confessed. to 
Ilupina, “I dream of having a Cuban ballet company.” 


The dream was about to come. true. 


In Cuba, the Revolution was coming down from the 
mountains. In Chicago in 1959 Alicia was heard taiking 
of events in Cuba in «a routine press conference. 


At this moment, Cuba was at the center of the world. 


_The National Ballet ci Cuba was about to be re 
vived. Alicia’s long-standing obsession was fulfilled. 
“How long I’ve waited!” she exclaimed with that 
passionate, ringing voice. 


On the blood of the mariyrs a new life was being 
constructed. Ballet flourished as never before. The 
company's first tour was of Latin America and the 
second of the European socialist countries. New genera- 
tions Of dancers won medais in competitions in Varna, 
Moscow, Tokyo. 
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France aworded Alicia the Grand Prix de la Ville, de 
Paris in 196h and the Prix Pavlova at the Université 
de la Danse. All the great French balierinas paid tribute 
to her in Paris. It was a new point of departure for 
Alicia in an astonishing career that knew no rest. 


“ 
In 1967 she performed in Montreal, and balletomanes 
from the United States flocked to see her. Clive Barnes 
of The New York Times described that tour as a 
pilgrimage for them. Hundreds of admirers defied the 
U.S. Government by going to see her dance in Montreal, 
for her last U.S. appearance had been in 1960. The 
ballerina who had made a major contribution to dance 
in the United States could not dance there, accordin 
to the State Department, because of “political consid- 
erations.” 


Back in Paris in 1970, explaining the yerdict of the 
jury at the International Dance Festival at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées, the president of the jury, Louis 
Joxe, affirmed that although Alicia Alonso had pos- 
sessed the Grand Prix since 1966, and although the 
rules of the contest prohibited awarding the prize more 
than once to the saine person, nonetheless it had been 
decided to award it again to Alicia Alonso together 
with the National Ballet of Cuba, for her being con- 
sidered “the best classical ballerina of the present day.” 


Giselle, Act Il. A wintry breath of wind seems to 
Wreathe us; an icy wind, unfamiliar to us. Alicia 
glimmers on the stage like a strange candle. She was 
speaking the very language of death, a prombitive 
language, imbuing us with new sensations, burning, 
terrifying sensations... as if at the end of the perfor- 
mance we would walk out the door not to find the 
city but an enormous, mournful forest where Hilarion 
wanders lost and Giselle’s specter might appear from 
One moment to the next. For the terrible thing is that 
we now know that it is not a dream, that we have. 
really seen it.... 


Alicia’s Carmen is forceful, earthy, invincible, an 
untamable animal whose entire body, her torso, legs, 
muscles, exudes sexuality. 


Alicia Alonso is the epitome of greatness in the 
universal history of dance. She has the uncanny ability 
of interpreting the widest variety of roles, which is why 
she adheres to none in particular. 


“Giselle is not my favorite ballet. It’s a ballet I love- 
1 like dancing everything i’ve ever danced.” 


Alicia’s dancing is based on a rigorous dramatic 
performance. Every detail, every gesture, is a unit unto 
itself, reaching such heights where the artist and 
ballerina become confused in a performance which is 
rather 2 delicious psychological adventure. 


“The ballerina must play each role with a dramatic, 








theatrical sense. First the character, then the technique. 
The technique is a means, not an end. it’s wrong to 
think that one dances ith the feet. It’s the mind that’s 
most important,” 


Alicia knows no boundaries. When she danced Ad 
Libitum with Antonio Gades and the flamenco rhythm 
became intertwined with the drumbeat of Tata Gilines, 
the eminent writer Mirta Aguirre wrote: 


“One must have great. mastery of the art itself, one 
must fee] great respect for popular creation so as not 
to vacillate when moving from one thing to another; 
and this must be combined with great talent and 
sensitivity to perform with supreme good taste and 
without resorting to academic stiffness. This is the 
great lesson Alicia Alonso offers in Ad Libitum. 


Her choreographic work is one of her greatest contri- 


butions to ballet. We have seen her dancing, giving a 


seminar on romantic ballet in Vienna or staging 
own. choreographies on d fameus— 


Although she had appeared at isolated galas, her 
return to the United States with the National of 
Cuba in 1978 was the culmination of much hard work. 

Not only did she return dancing with the same brit 

liance when all her contemporaries had retired from 
the stage, but she brought with her a school and com- 
pany which was totally Cuban. 


Alicia was destined to move the US. public to its 
feet on numerous occasions. Great survivor of the 
American Ballet Theatre, she appeared in New York 
not as the beloved star of that company but as director 
and star of the National Ballet of Cuba. Without 
nostalgia, completely engrossed in the present, she re- 


ceived the longest ovation that cou re 
given a ballerina. ntry hss ever 


This performance by the Cubans was a real “knock- 
out” in the heart of the United States, according to 
the words of the New York press. 


Afier watching the performance of the Nédtional 
Ballet of Cuba, the prestigious U.S. critic Clive Barnes 
proclaimed, ‘Here we sec an underdevelo and poor 
country proportioning cne of the greatest ballet schools 
in the world.” Meanwhile Alicia, revealing a grace and 
lightness that never ceases to amaze, had achieved total 
mastery. Her career, engraved in the hearts of Roopies, 

100 


was crowned with an immortal work: the Cuban sc 
of ballet. 


A good ballerina does not always manage to beceme 
great: Alicia Alonso has achieyed a greatness which few 
ave equaled. 


The name of Cuba emanates from within her, 
blossoming and eternal. | : 


Evy morning, this woman who has made history 
takes her place at the headquarters of the National 
Ballet of Cuba. She has been applauded by millions 
upon millions, but she knows no rest: whether prepar- 
ing for the upcoming Ballet Festival cf Havana, 
dancing new roles, choreographing new works.... 


Tomorrow will be Carmen or Giselle. 


Alicia moves toward the window. A blue turban 
frames her facc, as fresh as the first day of classes. 
The stained-glass windows fill this Cuban morning with 
color. A bus goes by. The newspapers speak of another 
spaceflight, Alicia stands before the window. She will 
soon be at the bar, on stage, on pointes as if it were 
the easiest thing in the world. It’s too bad Nikolai 
Yavorski can’t see her. She’s standing just below the 
stained glass, the sun enveloping. her. Some Pioneers 
ass by and recognize her: Alicia, Alicia. She laughs, 
Ker smile radiating hope for the future. 


Alicia is an eternal dawn. 


(Excerpts from the monograph Alicia Alonso soon to 
be released by Letras Cubanas publishers) 
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@ Alicia Alonso celebrated her 
50th year as an artist in a man- 
ner typical of a prima ballerina 


assoluta: by appearing on: 


Stage to once again dazzle an 
audience captivated by her 
Style and mastery of the dance 


@ WITH her partenaire Jorge Esquivel, Ali- 
cia gaye an astounding exhibition of her art 
in the adagio from The Nutcracker, which she 
hadn't performed for almost 20 years. 


A splendid parade in which hundreds of 
dancers and bailet students participated 
opened the gala at the Garcia Lorca Theater, 
followed by a short program featuring Después 
del diluvio (After the Flood), choreographed 
by Alberto Méndez for the corps de ballet, 
and Divertimento, music by Tchaikoysky.toc 
the first dancers of the National Ballet of 
Cuba. Then Alicia appeared on stage to be 
met with a standing ovation. 


Very few in the worid of ballet have reached | 


Alicia’s stature. 


A unique artist, a teacher of ‘gencrations of 
young students, the creator of the Cuban school 
of ballet and one of the world’s leading bailet 
companies, Alicia is, above all, a woman of 
our times, a virtue that has won her a /asting 
place in the heart of every Cuban. 


The celebration cf the 50th anniversary of 
Alicia’s first appearance on slage in the gran- 
de valse from Sleeping Beauty on December 
99. 1931, took on the character of a national 
holiday, marked with mectings, exhibits and 
all sorts Of tributes attesting to our people’s 
admiration for her extraordinary career an 
lasting example. Peopie’s Power; the Centra 
Organization of Cuban Trade Unions; the 
Young Communist League, the Pioneer organt- 
zation; the Revolutionary Armed Forces; the 
Union of Writers and Artists of Cuba; the 
Federation of Cuban Women; the Cuban [nsti- 
tate of Friendship with the Peoples; the Cu- 
bhan-Soviet Friendship Association, the Cubar 
Movement for Peace and the Soyercignty of 
the Peoples; the Cuban Institute of Cinema 
Arts; the Higher Institute of Art; the ballet 
schools; the National Institute of Sports, 
Physical Education and Recreation; the Uni- 
versity of Havana; the Federation of Universi- 
ty Students; Lenin Park; the Cultural Heritage 
fund: the Cinematheque of Cuba; and many 
other agencies and institutions joined in this 
massive tribute to a great artist, 


Today we realize the full weight of Juan 
Matinello’s words, “Alicia has won glory and 
she has slso created a school.” Alicia reveals 
to us the full meaning of rhythm, a talent for 
richer expression, an unlimited will and loyalty 
fo principles. She is deserving of every imagin- 
able form of tribute, and yet the highest 
tribute to her art is her dancing in_ itself, 
because it is both a reflection of her people 
and one of the most beautiful symbols of 
their Revolution. 


@® Pompeyo Pino 
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An unforgettable night for Alicia. The people pay f§ 
iribute to the great dancer at the house where she was 
born. 


Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado, member of the Council of 
State and vice-president of the Council of Ministers. 
congratulates Alicia Alonso during the galu performance 
in her honor. 
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Alicia Alonso and Vilma Espin, alternate member of 
hes Pe ii 5 the Political Bureau of the Party and president of the 

oe | : . Sag POG oe Federation of Cuban Women, get together at the Federa- 
Re, + 2 esis tion headguarters. 
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“It’s a peaulyal gesture,” Alicia said at her birthday 
celebration where she was surrounded by the admira- 
tion and affection of her people. 





An art gallery in Lenin Park was the scene of an 
RSE TLCE get-togethczr between Cuba’s primerissima 
ballerina and some of her admirers. 
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Students from the art schools present Alicia with a 
portrait that sliows her in one of her most brilliant roles: 
Carmen, The presentation was made at the National 
Theater in Havana. ; 





Members of the Revolutionary Armed Forces also paid 
tribute to Alicia with a surprise visit to her home at 
midnight on December 30. the gala performance in her honor. 


A prolonged ovation to a great dancer following her 
iuferpretation of the adagio from Vhe Niteracker during 


An artist of universal stature - 


BY JUAN MARINELLO 


T is not easy for a Cuban of the present time 
to talk about Alicia Alonso. We all carry her 
within us, as something very much our own and 


at the same time an image which reaches beyond ™ 


our borders, an impulse born to conquer far-off. 

universal, timeless territory. In the counterpoint 
between the nearest and the farthest she achieves 
her victory. In this flight between the intimate and 
the unreachable her great career as a Cuban and 
a human being has been traced. 


From the earliest days of her career it has been 
ible to follow this pulsating and pauseless curve. 
Confronted with such a parabolic rise, which has 
won the joyful recognition of all her countrymen, 
let us try to grasp the reasons for her triumph. There 
are in our greatest dancer virtues and faculties which 
have been commented on by. the most highly-qualified 
observers. We know, of course, that talent and 
discipline, rigor and courage play a large part in her 
success; but the underlying reason for her triumph 
alway slips through our hands like an elusive butte y 
avoiding capture at all costs, or like a halo that cannot 
be grasped. 


But elusive as the secret of her unequaled success 
may be, it is possible to detect some elements of it. 
Technical perfection is her heritage; an iron will and 
a commitment verging on the mystical form the subsoil 
of her creativity; but between these things can be 


Himpecd the major factor underlying her rare greatness. 
us examine thai factor. 


it is an old truth that dafice is the first expression 
of humanity's restless spirit. Thus, no matter how 
civilized and modern a dance Pesrormance may be, 
we can always discover deep within it primitive ritual 
, the first movement of resigned submission or 

of anguished longing. The imploring or vanquished 


of a woman in the depths of « forest will always 
be a primordial allusion in the dance. Anything which 
does not contain and transmit this original impulse, 
refined and brought up to date, remains without sense 





N his Poetics of Music, Stravinsky said in more 

or less these words that of all of man’s aesthetic 
creations music was the only one that manifested 
itself as a function of limited Time and in the form 

of a discourse in sound. Similarly it could also be 

™ said that dance has the virtue of filling Space 
with its dynamic force, with signs and movements that 
impart meaning to an otherwise ‘apparent void. Vlery 
once said that in a Greek temple the space between 
two columns was as important as the columns them- 
selves (Webern’s rests between two notes, between two 
chords...). However, with the gesture and impetus of 
ance — be it individual or collective — Space be- 
comes magnified, filled with messages, agonic meanings, 
gestural contingencies, leaps, Jevitations and volition 
common to all human. beings — although most of them 
do not possess the ability to externalize them. Therefore, 
when the dance reaches the height of its possibilities 
of expression in the art of an Alicia Alonso, her 


Or grace. In Alicia Alonso there lives, dies, revives to 
die again only to be reborn even ater, that ancient 
cry of the earth which makes aie human bein 
a quivering tree with tireless branches. This faithfu 
response to the universal rhythms of the earth, this 
vigilant loyalty to the ancestral spirit of the dance, is 
the great secret that impels, lifts, ramifies all Alicia 
Alonso’s creations. 


The power of that age-old telluric beat flows of 
necessity into the harsh discipline of a mastery re- 
conquered with every new day. Stubborn, energetic, 
heroic, heedless of illness and time, Alicia Alonso is 
a driving force towards ultimate perfection. And 
something that many people have not noticed is the 
wise and incessant dialogue between being and doing, 
between the lifelong questioning and the exigency of 
the work. Technical mastery is always an indispensable 
necessity, but it becomes secondary and wanes in im- 
portance if it is not fertilized by the generative force 
which when given direction fans out into a multitude 
of surprises. Not everybody who feverishly applauds 
Alicia’s Giselle or Carmen can see in that marvel of 
precise movement the immortal wisdom which sustains 
and uplifts the roles. 


Her extraordinary obedience both to the winds of 
nature and the narrow riverbed of technique is what 
makes Alicia Alonso so special; but there is a third 
dimension that raises her to that solitary eminence 
accorded her by the most informed and demanding 
critics. | refer to the unexpected, distinctive way in 
which she weaves together feeling and knowing, the 
voice of the earth and the measure of the times. This 
transforming quality resides in the way in which she 
translates the influences acting on her through her 
formation as a dancer, and in the novelty of the way 
in which she obeys — while transforming them — the 
twin dictates of impulse and strict measure. This virtuc 
is the base for Alicia’s lasting reign. It is interesting 
to note that the best Pata hitave pointed to Giselle 
and Carmen as Alicia’s supreme roles, roles as complete 
as they are distinct. Others of her incarnations could 
be added to these for their excellence; but the in- 
sistence on the ailusion is a recognition of the work 
of nature and of art that I have already mentioned. 
The romantic tenderness of Giselle and the fiery 
haughtiness of Carmen — if you don’t love me, [ 
shall die, and if you do love me, 1 shall kill myself 
— embody, in their two opposite poles, the unequaled 
art of Cuba’s. greatest ballerina. Giselle and Carmen 
are two measures, two currents, of the feminine nature: 
in the contrast betwcen resigned grief and a ive 


grief the Eric agony is revealed as never before in 
the history of ballet. 


In these two roles Alicia attains and exceeds known 
limits, proof of her deep-rooted and diverse power. 
The cry of the earth — Giselle, in the dying dusk, 
and Carmen, in the threatening storm — is clothed 
here in supreme eloquence. 


But we must add a new and exalting element to 
Alicia Alonso’s work. We should think of the self- 
sacrificing, difficult, exemplary effort, to give a new 
rofile to an art trapped in its own excellence. The 
allet, like any artistic endeavor, has to cope with 
ironclad rules that define and enclose it. To a certain 


extent, greatness springs from this very servitude. To 
infuse it with unusual nuances one has to know it 
from within, conquer it in a hard personal fight, on 
its own battlefield and with its own weapens. The 
reat adventure has been accomplished time and again 
‘3 our Alicia — although it is only fair to include 
in her triumph the creativity of Fernando Alonso and 
the considerable talent of Alberto Alonso. In this remark- 
able trilogy there is a faithfulness to the ballet’s 
traditional perfectionism that triumphs even over itself. 
This ever-fresh power to transform the basic technique 
gives the final dimension to a great ballerina and her 
admirable group. 


Her tenacious adherence to the Cuban Revolution 
is not divorced from her supreme talent, her brilliant 
career, her direction of a school of strict discipline and 
constant innovation. Together with Fernando and AI- 
berto Alonso, she testifies to the creative force of a 
reat liberating change. A people engneE in a historic 
attle is always present in their work. 


The movement inspired by Cuba, which encompasses 
not only Latin America but the entire world, cannot but 
be the catalyst of a continuing explosion of excellence. 
If it in any way limits its task of transformation, it 
negates its raison d’¢tre. if it relaxes before reaching 
its goal, it takes a step backward. The Nationa! Ballet 
of Cuba is an organ of the Cuban Revolution; thus 
it unites the personal and the collective, the exceptional 
talent and the common striving, the accomplished and 
the nascent. Alicia Alonso, artist of universal stature, 
is at the same time humble and self-sacrificing. From 
her hand and her example spring new masters of 
dance, to whom she transmits her knowledge. while 
respecting their individual styles. Her effort, ingrained 
in the Revolution, is obstinate, relentless, excruciating 
and thus victorious; its growth is assured, its magnitude 
unforeseeable. . 

The National Ballet of Cuba is much more than 
the sum of individual excellences, much more than 
a unique school; it is the voice of a tireless popular 
force. As its leaders have noted, its importance derives 
from its permanent contact with the people. It teaches 
the working masses, the peasants, the students, the 
children, ile at the same time learning from them. 
Out of this communication, this intimate understanding, 
comes its freshness and novelty. The lofty and noble 
life which the Revolution embodies gives the baliet 
new themes, new forms, new nuances, new perspectives. 
The National Ballet of Cuba cannot rest on its laurels: 


its love for the people and its revolutionary conscious- 
ness prohibit it. Thus 1 





ronibil . he old norms are still im- 
manent in it, but in an unstable ‘equili rium, ina rich. 
compromising quality) 0 ee non 


José Marti’s lovely article on Sarah Bernhardt ends 
with these words: “Fifteen years ago, so young. lonely 
and tearful, she asked herself: ‘What’s to become of 
me?’ Today she must have asked herself time and 
again: hy am I not a queen?’” Fortunately, Alicia 
Alonso belongs to a great and happy era much 
different from that of the illustrious tragic actress of 
France. She does not need 
for she shines with an even nobler light: that of an 
eminent worker in a revolution faithful to its era, a 


pee iti which provides all with bread, justice and 








othing in dance 





is alien to her 


BY ALEJO CARPENTIER 


achievements attain a universal scope that goes~beyond 
the limitations of words and the barriers of language. 
Observe that nothing is so difficult to describe as a 
_gesture. This is because a gesture is accompanied by a 
specific meaning that defies the descriptive Hnaitauigas 
of language. In dance, however, there is no room for 
unfinished messages. The gesture must be magnified, 
within a predetermined style, in order to reach its 
maximum power to arouse collective emotion and exalta- 
tion or to become manifest in terms of absolute beauty. 


Alicia Alonso belongs to that. special lineage of bal- 


lerinas — at times no more than four or five in a 
century — whose names are inscribed in the History 
of the Dance. This is use, to paraphrase the 


humanist's famous words, “nothing in dance is alien 
to her.”” Whereas in Gisellesshe shows herself to be an 
incomparable romantic ballerina and in Swan Lake she 


n 


is the personification of the neoclassical-romantic- 
Russian ballet tradition, in her extraordir. 

she discards all choreographic standards to me a 
fateful being as indomitable as a natural force that 
inexorably leads the action to the tragic outcome within 
a constant expressionism that makes the slightest gesture 

and movement, the- dynamic intensity of every step and 

the brief immobility of an attitude speak for themselves 

with an eloquence and a sensualism that due to the 

need to bow to the demands of a set style are absent 

in other of her ballets. The diversity of her technical 

resources, the power of her sensitivity and her complete 

understanding of everything about the dance makes 

Alicia Alonso one of the greatest ballerinas of all time. 

This is not only the opinion of the author of these 

lines but that of the innumerable cities throughout the 

world whose audiences’ triumphant reception is more. 
eloquent than words.... Alicia reigns supreme over ~ 


her wonderland. 


Or want a royal crown, 
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| to you, being that y« 
gre so. ATThE WwW te 
- “To me, fame is a great 
responsibility, because it 
a ae <a a means ata youre ad- 
-— ss mired, that you’re taken as an example — and one Is 
ae ~ “accou ie for that. Feme is not to be enjoyed but 
Sees rather to be worked on. The moment you achieve fame 

ss your stop belonging to yourself. And when you feel 
Sao! . that you’re a part of the people, life becomes really 
pe beautiful!” 
with Alicia Alonso took place in her 


Our interview t 
home in the Miramar district of Havana. 


“It may be because we performers spend so much 
time in hotels, traveling from one place to another and 
on tour... but I love being at home and I can’t think 
of a better place to spend my vacation, she said. 
“My favorite places? Well, right where we are now, 


in the study. Also my room, the kitchen. I like to cook, 
' doesn’ I’ cook. Sometimes I invent 
en meedon't aeodivathitle bit of this and a 


some dish. ‘Why don’t we pu ‘ 
i :7 it?’ I say. ‘Great,’ I’m told, ‘but have 
pinch of that in | x before?’ ‘Never, I answer, 


an you ever eaten this dish bei 

—_ ‘I’m ju st making it up now. 

oi she added, “Don’t 
with some 


3 ing our involuntary gesture, 

: Sey acked: Really. [come up 
recipes, with ail sorts of combinations. And the results 
are good.” 


© slanting rays of the sun spread along the tile 
ae and cae fed rest on the big desk cluttered with 
2 heterogenous collection of objects and papers, among 
them a handwritten note including seyeral quotations. 
One of them reads, “It becomes 4 tragedy to reach 
too high, because such heights are, reached only by the 
clearsighted.” (Complete Works, José Marti, p. 104) 


The Cuban prima ballerina assoluta is a down-io 
earth, unassuming person endowed with a charming 
as sense of humor. She is also strict and demariding in 
her work and her capacity for doing the unexpected 
is one of her salient features. ; 
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| “What experience have you drawn from all the 
tributes paid to you on your golden wedding an- 
- niversary With the dance?” 


“I wasn't expecting that- question, but it occurs to 
me suddenly that these tributes show how much culture 
ss Means to our peonkc. One can see how highly developed 
ss culture is in | uba, particularly artistic culture. | think 
7 = tribute isn’t being paid so much to me but to cul- 
ture. I’m not sure I’m making myself clear.” 
4 hat did you think of the pertormance the ballet 
. gehools dedicated to you?” 
41 was a very Jovely performance. While 1 watched. 
those students and admired their work | wondered how 
mony of them would eventually make it, how many 
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_ “My father loved to feel the warmth of the fami 

and the thing he enjoyed most was evenings at oe 
He’d come home tired — he got up at five in the 
morning — and often he fell asleep in his rockin 
ohatr he atencs to us talk, while we spoke of what 
we one that day, made jokes ; 

never forgotten that. _ migbecore<.. I've 


“These family get-togethers didn’t i 

We'd sing too and recite — my amine ae aad 
something she wanted to recite — and we'd fs | th 
piano a bit. Everybody did whatever they Gould an 
best. My mother was crazy about the theater. And si : 
I ween 3 ae to do any ine epeciall I learned howrts 
whistle to show that I too could j 

weniites to show ido something at these 


_ “My ‘solo act’ was whistlin is j 

introduced; (And now  Ungiheeeont tea ae was 
ac And I'd come out and start whistling ” VALS 
skill was picked up by the tape recorder.) “Y a 
I can still whistle pretty well, eh?” she aease aCe; 
everybody applauded. said. “And 

“Just imagine the scene. That tin i 

with her big eyes and big mouth winelliner es beatatis 
band.... Fhey just had to applaud...”  — — 


When we asked Alicia how she 1i 
Unguita she said that it was her aunts Alicte ae 
also her godmother, who was responsible. hte he 


“*This girl looks like a Hungaria 1 
tO say. the members of ng family ‘had se So 
skin, except me. My skin had a sort of live ch Ag 
to it and with my black eyes and black hair xe 
family used to tease me a lot about it. There must be y 
Chinese or a gypsy somewhere in the family tree t 
know my father’s mother had the same olive skin. Sh 
was a very beautiful woman. Everybody in my fainily 
is good-looking except me. I’m the ugly duckling Th. 
business about the Hungarian gypsy was cut down = 
Hungarian’ and finally to ‘Unga’ or ‘Unguita’ ” : 
The “ugly duckling” was to surpri 
people than her family. She won her besutyavienoen 
sheer willpower as she deyeloped in an art most an 
ficult to muster. As years went by, the image of Alicia 
went through a series of changes that made her un- 
forgettable. In 1941 she was a swan with the American 
a " mncetres: in Ncw Got the same company with 
she made ebut in Giselle 
to become a legend. ee eee 


CHILDHOOD MEMORIES 


“Playing with dolls was very important to me. Since 
my family couldn’t buy me dollhouses, | made my own 
out of shoe boxes. I became so proficient in making 


THE FIRST ROUNDS 
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very good example. ! believe that | 


) 
would so much have enjoyed seeing I imagin 
certain scene of madness, another variation in the firs 
act, meanwhile enjoying the ‘ ond it which 4 
danced so well last night. 
Then I saw Alicia Jj am not a (i ind much 
less a writer. Why couldn't a ballet be created to 
Walter Terry, New York, 1947 are already immortal in the history of our great art. convey the StrOns SUE. ect eee —_ op 
Alicia. I salute vou. with warm affection as a friend Giselle? Yes, instead of going on in tired, dithyrambic 
; : . . ‘+h Ripe ene pees superlatives, why not creale a ballet about Alicia 
bf I believe it can be said with absolute certainty that and with profound admiration’ as a critic. way one writes about Boudelaire or Wagner? 
enajmiiay ie high eRe Bonne Reece canelics The ballerina se ce ae sige no | 
y We r rivais in the role 1 _ Tonight, Giselle; tomorrow armen, the day alter 
are famous and experienced ballerinas. Anton Dolin, Montreal, 1967 ee ow. “1 combat boots and uniform, she dances 
7 the Cuban Revolution in the cities of Onente or in 
@ WITH the magic of your art, your dance is truly the squares of Havana. Passionate, ironical, self-willed. 
Arnold Haskell, London, 1967 magnificent. Before the intelligence of your interpreta- indefatigable, entirely possessed by dancing and, none 
nf tion of the ballet Giselle, | once more prostrate. myself theless enraptured of Cuba, su tierra (her native land) 
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you are each of them, the bewitching and the be- fly so high that, like Olga Spessitseva, they barely so rationally intelligent... almost blind but clairvoyant. 
witched, peasant and princess, gentle and caressing, touch the soil of the scene on which they dance. | Yes, some day I will do a ballet on this extraordinary 
ont wath a look that shoots darts. Like a white cloud Thank you, my beloved Alicia, for again creating human being named Alicia Alonso. 
a erin. Wer os. oulise tom your pariner’s _— that epoch of the “romantic” ballet. . 
, s. Yet you have muscles of . f 
can dazzle us with tricks that are no longer ae es ; - : Galina Ulanova, Moscow, 1964 3 
you do them. You make the complex seem simple Maurice Bejart Paris, 1970 : 
defying the laws of time and gravity; detail beconies : @ ALICIA Alonso, refined dancer and superb actress, | 
fused into a magnificent whole. @ MANY ti : but she dances and performs at highest level. By closely f 
You make music visible, your bow i 4 ae I times haye I seen the ballet Giselle, bu 7 ching her, youth learns; youth must learn the exact i 
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interpret Giselle when you are are OWE Can YON a Giselle”: to tell the truth, an ideal character had technique, ‘nr ave no place in ballet,” that everything 
Sillacontimiew ona” attes sc + iselle? Your work superimposed itself on reality, a veritable puzzie that that tr er OV ur art, from the most simple “*nag* 
~ G : you have ceased to dance. lived in my memory, composed of the foot of Mlle IS UN DOC an eae - : 
enerations of dancers will be enriched b i < es D re to the seemingly imperceptible motion. The neat : 
ott as you yourself haye drawn ‘trom the aeatice a Sie etn es # ee reenaige of fey ana filigreed conclusion of each movement is a seduc- t 
a sors .... In short, I] wante | 3 + ) 
‘ Aanded down | by Taglioni and Pavlova. Cuba is fortu- one and the emotion of this one, daydreaming before tive feature of Alicia Alonso Z cance is a great , 
' = possess you, you who belong to the world, and the sublime photos of Spessitseva, whose dancing I ballerina in the utmost sense t 
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@ From the first round of applause for ‘Unguita’ to the substitution for 
aa Markova in Giselle @ The willpower to succeed @ A choreographer almost 
since she began to dance © Her capacity to do the unexpected @ After k 
her golden wedding anniversary with the dance, what next? . 
BY ROSA ELVIRA PELAEZ : 
7 of them awe have the will, the discipline and, of | them that other girls would ask me to make them for 
course, the tafent.... them foo, so Id say, “Ail right, my fittle friend, Il 


build one for you too.’ 
“Ours was a close-knit family..My 







PAFENts Ct MC: Bee a 
SaUeans everything but rather willing to learn ev a 
t ane: And what you're exposed to is what you learn, 
s. king into account each person’s own characteristics. 
there were four of us children and we’re all different. 


“I think I must have 1 
LUS earned from my father th 

whatever yo i Pe orewe 
mae you do, you should do it well, as well as you 

Antonio Martinez w inari 

neZ was a veterinarian and he | 
pis protession. Alicia said that he spent his time tldeiea 

ning right up until his death. “He had my 
e 


mother read to him { 
A A the latest boo : 
veterinary medicine,” she said. aecond:magazinesso 


Alicia’s mother, Ernestina d 
is ; ; el Hoyo, was also a y 
fa Cab working person. She was the first sceian 
en: © make a tutu, and she was-the one who 
ease: Gee: who now make ballet costumes besides 
eda which call for a very precise cut so as to 
ancers maximum freedom of movement. 


“My father was a very honest =: ~ Jy 
a. : , patriotic man,” Alicia 
sai: ae loved his country dearly. My mother toc was 
dawene: in her feelings. But Father was the one who 
he’d say e talking about Cuba. i can’t forget what 

























“LITTLE GIRL, COME DOWN AT ONCE!’ 


the ow eye feel when you put on ballet shoes for 


“Well, I felt that I was the happiest person on earth 
It didn’t hurt a bit. | ran oaanitian bes of the old 
Auditorium Theater and I shouted to my mother: 
Look, I’m standing on pointes!’ 
ae me tell you the story about the ballet shoes. 

t day I was late and everybody in the ballet school 
was trying a pair of ballet shoes. [f they fit you, they 
wire yours. A friend of mine, Leonor Alb , who's 
been living in Switzerland for the last 30 years or so 

ut is still my friend, and will continue to be, because 
ours is a friendship based on mutual understanding and 
mmGtual respect, and that’s very important.... Well, 
katie gO on with the story. My friend said, ‘Hurry up, 
nguita! They’re trying on some ballet shoes and 
think they'll fit you.’ So I ran. She had warned 
to take s gocd look at them because she thought 
had cotton inside. ] got to where the group was 
samehody said, ‘Here, you, try them on.’ | didn’t say 
rere! sErebbed the shoes, fished out the cotton — 
ot of it — tred the shoes tood 
m4 and ran towards the stage to rag Sateen So ee 
i eevee ee Senn Gl K woes them when | made my 
grande valse from Sleeping Beauty 
December 29, 1931, at the Auditorium Theater.” * 
lee can you a us about that memorable day 
was my world. Dancing is : 
fascinated by it and underetsed" eration: maga 
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‘Let's gO aaiteere We. went all over the 


had been through the whole theater. I used to 


the stairs and the others would follow me run up 


I'd say, 


had been told that the place was haunted ie ae 


and I'd say, ‘Let’s go and find the . 
our noses into everything. Sometimes eins ee 
the gridiron high above the stage and when people fe * 
us up there they’d yell, “Little girl, come down at once!” 
But I'd stay up there, looking at everything because | 
wanted to know how everything operated. At that time 
} wasn't afraid of anything, because I was familiar 
with how everything worked. That's one of my traits 
1 like to know everything, what makes things tick. in 
order to be able to face them.... And, to tell the truth 
that was not supposed to be the day of my debut.” _ 
“What do you mean? You weren’t scheduicd to dance 
in Sleeping Beauty? Then how...?” 


THE FIRST OF TWO MEMORABLE 
SUBSTITUTIONS 


Alicia has taken the place of other da sks 
her career. The first time was in December 19 atic in 
her first ballet teacher, Nikolai Yavorski, picked her to 
Ea ee yee from S Beauty in lieu of a 

irl who had been selected for th 
ised rehearsals. c the part but often 


“It was a substitution, yes. | F 
Gales snd in fact, T'"Secr golng: cma with the 
girl. Not only did I dance it on that occasio i is 
was also the lead-off dancer. ets 


“[ wasn't supposed to be in it 

my ballet classes thai same a ae eipeacecarted 
in love with that world that I didn’t want nae 
anything. I used to go over steps with some of ae 
friends right 5n the stairs of the Auditorium Theater. 
Iwas always early for class and I’d rehearse the gi i 
before the teacher did. One day Yavorski aes 
| was explaining, ‘No Maria Elena, now turn right. 
Now turn left.’ The next time she missed rehearsal: 
Yavorski put me in her place. I refused at first, but he 
said that 1 had to do it because the rehearsal wouldn’t 
come out right with another student. 


noes me fo tell you about the performance, 

“My mother put a lining in my bal hoes ’ 
Peecigiyeriicrcnberiny Gut was blue with salcr 
embroidery around the hem, and my mother made some 
little round flowers [Alicia pointed to her ears] to 
wear in my hair. And there’s a curious detail: after 
all these years, the adornment I wear in my hair in 
Act If of Giselle has the same shape as that made by 
my mother. | didn’t adopt it consciously, but as the 
years went by I became aware of the similarity between 
the two. I said to myself, ‘It’s the same. With a bigger 
flower, of course, but it has the same rosette shape.’ 

“When I began to dance I got nervous and my fan 
got stuck. You know, we all had fans. 1 had to cover 
up somehow, and | really don’t know how 1 managed 
to get my fan open. but people on it. The 

way I moved my fan caught their attention. I anxiously 
asked my mother, ‘What did ? do? All I wanted was to 
get the fan open to...’ and she answered, ‘Sweetheart, 
it’s the way you moved it.’ Well, it seems that I did a 
whole choreography with that fan, doing this and this 
[ebe gestures as if fanning herself}. But !7] never 
orget that ali this happened because the fan got stuck.” 

“Did you ever have the intuition that you'd be 
famous one day, that you would be paid such high 
tribute, like now, with so much affection and admira- 
tion?” - 

“No. All I thought of was dancing dancing alone. 
That’s what made me feel good. I never dreamed of 
traveling so extensively and having so much success. 
Of course, when I was older I used to say to myeelf, 
‘Oh, how wonderful it would be to dance in many 
different places!’ But I never imagined: myself as a 
prima ballerina. It wasn’t a question of ‘category hut 
rather of dancing for the sake of dancing. And when 
the time came when there was no company lo dance 
with, when there wasn’t the Jeast opportunity to dance, 
I found consolation in the dance studio, teaching others. 
{ would spend hours dancing. At that time {the ’30s] 
there were no professional dancers in Cuba. And my 
family didn’t imagine that | might want to become 4 

fessional ballet dancer. In those days women per 
ormers were frowned upon.” 


‘ALL | WANT TO DO IS DANCE!’ 


Between 1931 and 1937 Alicia appeared, as a stu- 
ent, in several of the ballets presented at the Audito- 
rium Theater. Between 1940 and 1948 she also ap- 
peared as a guest artist for the Pro-Musical Art Society 
in several ballets which included choreographics by 

berto Alonso. 


: a 1938 Alicia went to New York where she studied 
nder Zanfretta and Federova, There she also took part 
i" a number of musicals along with other artists who. 

mv became noted figures of U.S. theater and _ ballet. 
C n 1939 she joined the American Ballet Theatre 

aravan, directed by Lincoln Kirstein. 

Ae started in’ musicals hoping that some day I'd be 
able to do the classics. My only hope was the European 
companies that toured the United States. I had already 
signed @ contract with the Caravan when the Ballets 
Russes of Montecarlo arrived in New York. I auditioned 
for them and was offered a contract. What to do? 

director of the Caiavan told me that the Monte- 
carlo company had made me a better offer and that 

1 would soon be a leading figure. ‘I don’t want to stand 
In the way of your career,’ he said. ‘Here’s your 
contract, You do what you think is best.’ 

“I'll never forget that beautiful gesture. ‘I want to 
come a leading ballerina by dancing, not all of a 

sudden. All | want to do now is dance!’ | replied. I 

kept the contract and I'm glad } did, because time 





has proved that 1 was right. At the beginning of a 
career it doesn't pay to take big leaps. To be a first 
dancer you must first go through a whole series of 
necessary experiences, through a natural — not only 
technical — artistic growth. That’s important. {ll never 
regret my decision.” 


Alicia joined the Ballet Theatre of New York in 
1940. Her first success with this company was in the. 
pas de trois of Act I from Swan Lake, with Nora Kaye 
and Leon’ Danielin. 

The problem with her eyes began at the same time. 
The diagnosis was retinal detachment. Should she go 
on_ dancing? : 

“Two things stand ovt in the history of my life: 
the trouble with my eyes — I was told I’d probably 
not be able to continue dancing — and my relirement. 
People have been retiring me practically since I began 
dancing. When I began to take classes at Pro pare. 
there were rumors that | had tuberculosis and should 
give up. I was very thin, it’s true, but healthy. In the 
end, J went on with my career and began to be taken 


notice of.” 

The legend of Giselle began on November 3, 1943, 
when Alicia danced the leading role with Anton 
Dolin as partenaire and Nora_Kaye as Myrtha, Queen 
of the Willis, in the Ballet Theatre company. 


This was Alicia's second appearance as a substitute 
that became a landmark in her career. 

“When Alicia Markova took sick and the first bal- 
lerinas were asked whether they wanted to do Giselle 
they all refused. They then asked the soloisis and they, 
too, refused. Why? Because Markova was famous in 
the United States for her Giselle. Saying Giselle there 
was tantamount to saying Alicia Markova, and none 
of the other dancers had ever done Gisclle. It was a 
real challenge mot only from a professional stand- 
point, but also from the standpoint of the public. 

“} had begun to dance again only a short time, before, 


following my second eye operation. i’ye gone ti 
my Shere career with the problem of my eyes. 


‘THEY USED THEIR HEADS, WHILE | USED MY 
HEART’ 


“When they asked me if I would do Giselle, 1 didn’t 
hesitate fora moment. f said, ‘Yes, I'll do it.’ Some 
le might think I thought I was better than Markova, 

t that wasn’t the reason. No. I was just dying to 
dance that role. I was captivated by it. Of all the 
classics it was the, one that interested me the most. It 
had haunted me ever since I first saw her dance it. 
1 was in the corps de ballet then and I learned the 
whole ballet, every role, including ‘the men’s. You can 
see how mucht I liked Giselle! 

“When I accepted, it wasn’t a question of replacing 
Markova, whose career was already made. J wasnt 
interested in being. compared to her and I didn’t care 
if people criticized me. I accepted because it meant 
an opponents to dance Giselle, something I wanted 
to do so badly. 

“Due to my eye trouble I hadn’t seen Giselle for 
about two years. But all I had to. do was tO run over 
it with Dolin. Of course, one thing is to learn a role 
and another to dance it. But I had this role deep inside 
me.... 1 put everything | had into it, all I could give 
it at that moment. And the reaction of my fellow- 
dancers and the audience was really good. They re- 
ceived me very warmly. beg : 

“T had previously appeared as a 50 oist in Swan Lake, 
but my first big role was Giselle. The others had a 


° 


logical reason for refusing to dance it 
heads, while I used my heart Te Sel 


“Sometimes people lose out in life because t a 
cowards. Willpower and courage go hand in meet 
wanted to dance, I had the willpower to dance and | 
couldn’t afford to be afraid of anything. I didn’t want 
to be compared to anybody. All I wanted was to be 
myself and do my best. And if I turned out to be 
: good et that was fine; if I was bad, well then 

was bad. 


WILLPOWER AND MORE WILLPOWER 


“Apart from physical condition and artistic aptitude, 
do you consider discipline and willpower to be trump 
cards for an artist to succeed?” 

“They’re essential.” 

“Why willpower?” 

“Because you don’t feel like dancing, like working 
every day. And when I say working, in art, I mean 
physical effort. Ballet calls for a great deal of it. It’s 
almost like a sport pushed to the utmost. You haye to 
train for a ballet every day, as if you were training 
for a championship event, as if you were about to be 
called on to compete. This means hard training. And, 
as I said, the human body is not always willing to go 
through such efforts. That’s when you have to be 
mentally prepared. You must convince yourself that this 
effort is necessary, vital. One can become a dancer 
with a school of his own to a certain extent — but 
getting past that mark calls for tremendous willpower, 
and a reason. 

“I believe that generally speaking willpower is like 
an expression of oneself, that it becomes evident. It 
goes hand in hand with courage. Willpower cannot exist 
without courage.” 

“Is jt something like having half the battle won 


already?” , 

“That’s right, almost half. I've seen people who lack 
the natural physical qualities and yet have the willpower 
and endurance to overcome any obstacle and, as a 
result, they have, outdone themselves. They have out- 
done themselves through steady wilipower and disci- 


pline. 

“Discipline is indispensable for a dancer’s regimen. 
You must take classes always. You can’t waste a single. 
minute if you want to get results. And this means 
day after day. I rehearse every day. I take classes just 
like any other student. I have to keep myself in shape. 
And when I’m scheduled to perform [I train rigorously. 
Always.” 

Alicia has undergone eye surgery ten times in 40 
years. The most recent operations were in the ‘70s. At 
that time, her closest friends and her doctors presen 
her with the cruel alternatives: either to retire or go 
completely blind. 

“They told me this many times,” she said.“i can still 

hear them in here {she pointed to her head]. But i 
just can’t quit. It’s true that my eyesight has become 
poorer. But I keep on going. 
_ “For me there are no limits to work. I’m much 
in love with my career. When you Te aotna what aoa 
like, willpower helps you to carry on. And there are 
several degrees of liking your work. 1 like dancing to 
the ultimate degree. And if 1 were to be aared to 
choose something, I’d always choose ballet.” 


“What can you tell us about your experience as 8 
choreographer?” 

“Well, the Paris Opera has Giselle, in addition to my 
version of Sleeping Beauty, and the Vienna Opera has 
Giselle too. In Vienna I had the unique experience 
of being allowed to stage such a classic. And now 
Naples, the cradle of the Italian school of ballet — and 
of the world — also has my Giselle. The San Carlo 
Theater Ballet and the Ballet del Teatro de Belias Artes 
of Mexico also have my version of that ballet. These 
are some of the choreographies I've done for foreign 
ballet companies.” 2 


Alicia has done more than 20 choreographies and 
choreographic versions. the first of which was La con- 
desita (The Little Countess), in 1942. 

“Now that I think of it, I realize that I’ve. been 
choreographing practically since I started dancing. I 
was about 12 years: old when I did a cho phy 
for a group of young people studying to be - 
garten teachers. I did it for them two years in a row 
and it was really good. In fact. many people found 
it hard to believe that they weren’t ballet students. They 
did a fine job, and I felt very satisfied. It was a 
waltz, and they wore tutus. I’m pretty sure that was 
my first choreography. | 

“| get a great deal of enjoyment out of doing choreog- 
raphy. It’s Jike dancing. ! decided to do the version 
of Giselle when I realized that I was dancing all by 
myself, that there was neither logic nor unity. I don’t 
like to work with a company that doesn’t feel close 
to me, a company with whic I do not feel rapport. 
own version of Giselle. It’s more 


; I did 
Tbatieawy who and the company as 4 whole 


coherent as a whole 
participates more. 
have reminded: me that I started 


“Your questions ! 
choreographing almost ai the same time that I began 


dancing. 
“When I first went to the United States I woxkes 
y 


on two choreographies. 


choreography had to 
staged, but I remember the end. 


the raurderer, starts falling to the 
the curtain. It was horrible. I got as far as 
out some of the scenes.” 

dt must be said in passing that Alicia is an avid 
reader of detective stories and science fiction. In the 
first she acts like an active agent, hunting for clues. 


The woman, who is 
floor while clutching 
ng 








“It’s quite a challenge, trying to discover who the 
criminal is, she commented. “These stories are sur- 
rounded by mystery and that’s why I like them. But 
when I apply logic and then I find out on reading 
the next page that it didn’t happen that way, because 
the note in fact appeared in such and such a place, 
etc., 1 get annoyed, because, I feel that’s a dirty trick, 
that’s junk.” 

Alicia’s choreographies include El pillete (The 
Urchin), in 1952; El circo (The Circus), in 1967; 
Génesis, in 1978; and Misién Korad, in 1980, with 
music by Sibelius, Gonzdlez Mantici, Luigi Nono and 
collage by Calixto Alvarez, respectively. 


She has done versions of Coppelia, Swan Lake, La 
fille mal Grand 


A CLUE, SURPRISES AND THE YOUNG 
DANCERS 


“The 8th International Ballet Festival of Havana is 
scheduled for late 1982. Can you give us any advance 
notice on it?” 

_ “T have a few projects in mind that nobody can 
imagine. It’ll be a surprise.” 

“Not even a little clue, please?” - 


“A clue? All right. Bocaccio. And that’s all you'll 
get out of me. 


“I have already announced that the Festival will be 
dedicated to the choreographers of Latin America, and 
it’s going to be really beautiful. There'll be a few 
premieres and I'll dance in some of them.” 


“You once made the comment that the t bal- 
lerinas of the past made things difficult for who 
came after. But you yourself have set some incredible 
erage The dancers that come after you had better 

fare) 4 . 


Alicia laughed. “But the generation after me has a 
great deal talent.” 

“You seem to be pretty sure.” 

“We have an important source of ballet here. And 
another thing that’s also very important: a large group 
of choreographers with great creativity along very Cu- 
ban lines. Cuban choreography has a distinctive stamp 
that is ° evident even in our use of classic ballet 
technique.” | 

“What do you find n:ost deserving of praise among 
the young dancers?” 

“Their awareness of their duty. And their duty is to 
will themselves into doing what they think they must 
do. And they must do it well, with the awareness that 
they are not living alone or for themselves alone; they 
should appreciate what others did before them.” 


ONE PERSON ALONE IS NOTHING 


We have spoken of the importance of collectivity, 





of one’s not locking, oneself up in. individualism. Asicia ss 
r ; = Ot . ‘ : < ~ > ee Ga, = ot J ’ ha , - 
st is very important to be part of others. One alone — 
—_—-— wt - 3 Capea ert — ele i pan “ Ss 
= = one pe one. And one person alone 
= « a %. 4-008 = 
4s nothi th others is very important, conti- 


advantage: a rich fund of experience. “Everything 
n life has its good points, you just have to find them, 
she said. 
: steady rise from the corps de ballet to the 
Pe Be prima ballerina assoluta without skipping any 
steps, Alicia has had a singular career without any 
, as an artist. Her latest Giselles are a glowing 
flame in the memory. 
- To her merits as dancer and teacher we must add 
her constant concern with serving her people. Before 
the triumph of the Revolution, when she had contracts 
abroad, she always found time to return to Cuba and 
dance. On October 28, 1948, she and Fernando Alonso 
founded the Alicia Alonso Ballet Company, the first 
professional ballet company in Cuban history. Two 
years later she founded an atademy, which soon had 
branches in various parts of the country. In 4955 she 


suggested changing the name of the company to the — 


et of Cuba. That same year the Bureau for the 
Repression of Communist Activities (BRAC), an agency 
of the Batista dictatorship, opened a dossier on her 
classified as A-3154. Later, the Military Intelligence 
Service (SIM) opened another, no. 17-22. ‘ 

Having toured ‘ 

and America with the American Ballet Theatre, Alicia 
appeared many times with her own company in Latin 


more than a dozen countries in Europe ~ 





America and the Caribbean: Panama, Mexico, Puerto 
Rico, Argentina, Peru...- 

“My confidence in the future, in an eventual change, 
was absolute, it was so great that I never sto ped 
coming to Cuba and working with the students o the 
Pro Arte, giving performances, trying to organize the 
artists.” 


In 1956 the tyranny withdrew the miserly grant that 
the Cuban state allotted to the ballet company. The 
company ceased to operate in Cuba. The Federation 
of University Students (FEU) offered her a national 
tribute by way of protest over the government’s deci- 
sion. Alicia decided not to dance in Cuba while the 
people were subjected to the tyranny. 

The Ballet of Cuba was reorganized during the first 
year of the Revolution. It was established as the Na 


tional Ballet of Cubs and ai once went 23 a iour Ol... 
ational Ballet's existence was fully guaranteed 


~Fs 


The i 

by the interest taken in it by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment. A phase of luxuriant growth and development 
began for the culture of the nation. | 


A DEMANDING TEACHER 


At work Alidia is very demanding. And every now and 
then she explodes, that is, she makes a fuss when 


‘something is done badly. 


“Yes, I’m incorrigible; I’m terrible in that respect. 
And I’m demanding even with the best, because I 
know they’re good and they can do even better, so 
1 don’t let them get away with anything. 

“Some of them say to me, ‘Why pick on me, if I’m 
doing well?’ ‘That’s exactly why I pick on you,’ I say 
to them, ‘because you’ve got more in you yet, and you 
can’t allow yourself to get away with anything? I don’t 
know if this attitude is good or bad, but that’s my 
way. There are people I love so much, people I know 
work so hard, and yet I keep on at them over what 
they’ve done badly, or what they could have done better. 
But, well, I think they know me by now and bear 
me.” 

She has always sought, and found time in her life 
to devote to passing on her knowledge to others, help- 
ing others to develop, to improve their art. Without her 
noble efforts, and those of others inyolved in the ballet, 
the Cuban school of ballet, ‘so well known today, might 
very well not exist. For the Cuban style, of dancing is 
immediately obvious and distinctive. 

The Cuban school of ballet grew gradually. Alicia’s 
own training with teachers from different ls, the 
old Italian and Russian schools, and her contacts with 
dancers of the English end Danish schools, all played 
their part. From each of them the company selected 
what was most compatible with Cuban culture, with our 
national characteristics, with the way of conceiving of 


movement. 
Alicia has recalled elsewhere how hard it was to 
create a ballet academy of Cuba’s own. But at the 
beginning of the ‘50s the school was already function- 
ing. Fernando Alonso was a crucial source of support 
in its creation. Using their combined experience, 
two of them aimed to teach the ideal Alicia had of 


how to dance. 


ns 


To help defray the cost of the academy and to sup 
port it and the professional company financially, Alicia 
continued to appear regularly abroad. This was also 
the best way of making a name for herself, of using 
the critiques to gauge her own progress as a first-class 
dancer. Measuring progress, gathering experience with 
her performances in other countries, she was able to 
further enrich the Cuban school of ballet, which after 
the victory of the Revolution was to embark on an 
unimpeded ascent and consolidate itself. The principles 
of the school were not only seen in the classroam, but 
began to bear fruit on the stage. Choreography also 
played its part. 

“Alicia. in those first years as a prosesssoneh, when 
you didn’t have the opportunities of an artist formed 
by the Revolution, did you think our country would 
ever have a ballet company like the one it has, which 
has brought it so much glory, that it would have a 
Cuban school of ballet?” 

“TI didn’t really think of the magnitude that a ballet 
company and school could attain in Cuba. Those were 
difficult times. | did think about dancing, and I always 
tried to form a company, to bying together a numbet 
of artists, and I never gave u e idea of teaching, 
with all it could mean for the future of ballet in Cuba. 
it was an imperative. I’ve given a great part of my 
life to the school; and I’m giad J have.” 


As Cuban intellectual Juan Marinello said of Alicia, 
“She has won glory, and she has also created a school.” 


WHAT THE PAST TEACHES US 


“Do you have a preference for any of the great 
ballerinas of the last century?” 

“It would be unfair to judge them thai way, to say, 
‘L like that one, that one } don’t like.’ They have all 
left something valuable for us, and you have to ap 
preciate that; what came before, what opened the 


road, 

“What do you admire most in a person?” 

“Honesty. That’s not to say that a person must never 
be wrong. We all make mistakes, but if they’re honest 
mistakes we can understand them better and can learn 
from them.” 

‘““And what do you dislike most?” 


“Hypocrisy.” 

Alicia’s loves: nature, the color blue, the pretty paper 
used to wrap gifts. 

The sea fascinates her. “I love to watch it. Something 
I used to do, but nowadays don’t have time for, was 
to sit on the Havana waterfront for a while. I’d like it 
if there were some little tables, if it were fitted out 
so you could sit there and talk comfortably. The sea 
is beautiful, simple. {it covers three quarters of the 
earth, yet it is so simple it lets us live. And it’s so 
strong, so powerful, and it can be so terrifying. But 
it teaches us that we can all find room to live in peace.” 


ink WHOLE BODY DANCES © 
“Being a dancer, I look after my phys me 
people neglect their hands, for example. I they're 
very important. In general, dancers tend to forget that 
it’s the whole body that dances, from here [pointi 
to her toe} to here fpointing to the head), an 
from here to here [indicating the tip of her middle finger 
and her shoulder]. [t’s not just the trunk, no, it’s 
the whole body. 


“I usually pay a lot of attention to the hands. I do 
exercises with them, with the fingers, I study how thcy 
can be expressive, what they can say and how. Nowa- 
avs one con move one’s hands the way it was done 

ars ago. ere are les and i re i 
whole technique, ‘the hans” pase Te ae 


WHAT COMES AFTER THE 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 
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Alicia has made many foreign tours. One could write 
another interview as long as this one, Just on the subject 
of her travels. I didn’t want to touch on the theme, 
nor on her experiences as a judge at important inter- 
national festivals — another big topic. Nor her eminent 


acquaintances in t , — 
Whole Beck in the dance world that would be a 


“Are there thin ou still 
of, dancing = gs y ill want to do, after 50 years 
“To keep dancing, And go to places I’ve not visited 
yet, like Australia and some parts of Africa.” 


Fifty years. Fifty years of love, courage and willpower. 
The ballet stars who have’ reached 50 years of dancing 
can be counted on the fingers. And even fewer who 
have spent them dancing as she has danced.... 


We have to be grateful to her, for she is always 
surprising us. She shows not the slightest sign of 
retiring from the stage. She mustn’t even let us think 
of the possibility. We have so much to admire in 
her yet. 

Perhaps we're being selfish, in thinking 50 years 
isn't such a lot. 

Thank you, Alicia, for reassuring us: 

“Well, 111 keep on dancing. Even at yery difficult 
mements, like my eye tions, | never admitted any 
other possibility. Keep cing. How can fF stop living 
if I’m alive when 1 dance!” 
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